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"NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Or all this session, Lord Patmerston’s motion about the Ash- 
burton treaty is undoubtedly the most melancholy exhibition of 
party-spirit. The very nature of the motion stamped it with a 
triviality disgraceful to its avowed purpose. The great Whig 
diplomatist professes to see in the treaty a sacrifice of national 
interests, an abandonment of high principles of which this country 
has been all but the sole asserter, and a cause of future 
strife between England and America—a war of the world: he 
declares those sentiments in a speech of three hours; and he calls 
upon the House of Commons—of course, to adopt the conviction 
with which he labours, and censure the negotiator of that bad 
treaty ?—not at all; he winds up his speech of censure with a 
paltry motion for some more papers. Lord Paumerston says to 
the House of Commons, I have discovered Lord Asusurton 
to be incapable and self-sceking ; he has done this country irre- 
parable injury, and incurred for it indelible disgrace: I make 
this solemn charge before you, the great inquest of the 
nation; and now I call upon you to pronounce this judgment— 
whether or not I shall have another Blue Book! The pleas 
which Lord Parmersron put in to support his claim to the 
one more Blue Book were principally, that Lord Asnsurron was 
not well chosen by the Government, because he has interests 
in America; that his conduct of the negotiations was unworkman- 
like, and especially that he made concessions without bargaining 
for equivalents; that among those concessions were some—as the 
concession of Rouse’s Point on Lake Champlain—which impair the 
military strength of the country; and that in the articles relating 
to slavery he abandoned the guarantee of American coéperation 
with this country in promoting a general effort in the civilized 
world to suppress slave-trading. On the other side, Sir Ropgrr 
Pest, backed by Mr. Disragui, clearly made out, that Lord Asu- 
BuRTON has succeeded in settling disputes which had defied settle- 
ment for sixty years, Lord Patmerston himself having for ten of 
those sixty made no approximation to settlement ; that he obtained 
better terms than Lord Patmerston himself was anxious to secure 
in the King of Holland’s award; that the military position is better 
than that award would have given; and that, so far from abandoning 
the call upon America to join in suppressing the slave-trade, Lord 
Asupurton had for the first time induced America to take active 
steps in the enterprise—to do something in it herself. It was one 
of Lord PatmersTon’s most imposing arguments, that further in- 
formation had been obtained since he was willing to accept the 
Dutchman's line, in the reports of Colonel Mupnce and Mr. 
Freatuerstonnavcu, and in the “red-line map” newly disco- 
vered by Mr. Jarep Sparks at Paris. But, if we know more 
about the district, the interests involved had more compli- 
cated the question, and the necessity of a settlement was more 
urgent. The irresistible tide of migration has borne numbers 
into the disputed territory, to be embarrassing possessors; and 
while we forcibly maintain our rights in distant lands by 
means of a mercenary army, the Republicans on the spot are 
toa great extent their own army. Border ruffianism, a prevalent 
form of crime in the Union, is an available arm in a border war ; 
whereas we cannot turn our prevailing crimes—burglary, larceny, 
child-murder, and the like—to any account as military resources. 
While America .had us at an advantage, she had also greater 
avidity for the disputed land: the balance of influences was 
altogether on her side of the scale. The mighty “ red-line map” 
was described by Mr. Benysamin Disranwi, who has seen the 
nine-days’ wonder: it is not a map of the particular territory, but 
of all North America, on a scale of eighteen inches square,and ut- 
terly useless as a chart for negotiation. Moreover, he quoted 
Frankuin’s own direct and unequivocal words that the nego- 
tiators used Mirncety’s map—an incorrect document, but one 
tending in favour of the American claim. In short, Lord Par- 
MERSTON’S three-hours’ piling-up of arguments was swept away. 








The upshot of the proceeding was a fit climax. The debate 
was begun on Tuesday; when Lord Parmerston and Mr. Mac- 
AuLAY spoke on one side, Sir Rosert Peet and Sir Howarp 
Doveras on the other; and it was adjourned: next night Sir 
Cuaries Narisr opened for the Whigs, Mr. Disrarti for Minis- 
ters; Mr. Hawes began by intimating that he meant to speak 
against his own side, when “ an Honourable Member,” name 
and party unstated, remarked that there were not forty Members 
present; and the House was counted out. The motion con- 
sequently fell to the ground. Not only did Ministers treat it 
with such contempt that they kept no voting-force in readi- 
ness, but Lord Parmerston’s own party abandoned it, as not 
worth sustaining. It was notoriously to have been withdrawn ; and 
there was even to have been an amendment emanating from the 
Opposition side. Altogether, the bathos was most ludicrous: the 
Palmerstonian mountain was “ big with glorious, great intent,” but 
even the ridiculus mus, the motion for papers, miscarried. 

That worse than defeat was not the worst disgrace achieved by 
the enterprising statesman. In the course of his attack on Lord 
Asupurton, he committed himself to a description of what the 
negotiator ought to have done. His speech looks as if the diplo- 
matic craft had put forward a master of their order to damage an 
interloper in the trade who had not served his apprenticeship. The 
most obvious gist of the assault is, to show how ill the work is done 
because a regular diplomatist had not been employed. The first 
unworkmanlike mistake was, that Lord Asusurton at once let out 
his “ ultimatum”—that is, he let the other party know what he 
really wanted. Next, he did not reserve a number of things which 
he was prepared to grant, and dole them out in a haggling bargain 
“for a consideration.” In such process, it seems, does the art di- 
plomatic consist. No wonder that it shuns the light, and that Lord 
Paumerston was always obliged to crave Parliamentary forbear- 
ance not to disclose what he was doing. If that is diplomatic skill, 
the sooner it is abolished, like its most distinguished professor, the 
better. 

Lord Patmenrston, however, was not so lucky as to accomplish 
the hushing-up of the noise himself had made: next night Mr. 
Hume asked him, if he meant to renew his motion ?—and upon his 
replying that he was already quite satisfied, Mr. Hume announced 
his intended amendment as a substantive motion, to thank Lord 
Asneurton and his Government for the treaty! The step is one 
to retrieve the character of the faithful Commons for retaining some 
spark of independent opinion; and Ministers should not, for any 
point of mere etiquette or usage, throw cold water on the motion, 
but leave the Commons to take their own course. Perhaps it 
would even be best if the Cabinet Ministers behaved as cool 
spectators, and abstained from joining either in debate or di- 
vision. 

The motion of Mr. Smrru O'Barten, for a Select Committee on 
the Irish Poor-law, obviously with a view to sweeping alterations, 
is chiefly notable for having drawn forth the announcement, that 
Ministers are about to introduce a bill to amend the details of the 
law, maintaining its principle. 

Two Members of Parliament have been unseated on petition; 
Mr. Farrett for Athlone, and Mr. Watrer for Nottingham. As 
a seat for Nottingham, the title to which is tainted by bribery, can- 
not be held, it is remarkable that the friends of candidates for that 
place at least wll spoil their own man’s election by bribing his 
voters; especially as no one, we presume, would confess that bribery 
is necessary to place Mr. Water in Parliament. They almost 
make people think so. 

There have been a variety of personal explanations in and out of 
Parliament, neither very agreeable in themselves nor very profitable 
to take account of here. Sir Tomas Wixpe has been rather hard 
upon Lord Denman, and the Morning Chronicle made him seem 
yet harder; Lord Denman is somewhat extrajudicially nettled ; and 
Lord Broveuam throws himself into the hottest of the fight, be- 
coming, from second, a principal. Then Lord Brovcuam, Mr. Joun 
Briaut, and Mr. Hamer Sransrrerp have been boxing each other’s 
ears, somewhat after the manner of the bout between Harlequin, 
Clown, and Pantaloon in a pantomime, where the blow circulates 
so freely that the combatants are bewildered in a whirlwind of buf- 
fets. Next, a Scotch paper tries to bring Lord BroveHam into 
odium by saying that the proximate centenarian of the Peerage, 
Lord Lynepocu, has challenged him for what he did not say; and 
Lord Broveuam talks of bringing the printer or some other per- 
son to the bar of the House. In these affairs Lord BrovugHam 
was originally and substantially in the right; but his manner gave 
his opponents advantages to which they were not entitled. The 
root of all the mischief, on most sides, appears to be the common 
one, sweeping and extravagant imputation of motives. ‘The matter 
imputed is set right by a word; but diabolical intentions are as- 
sumed, and there is a reciprocation of phrensied indignation 
creditable to none. 
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The King of Prussia seems fairly to have given up his impossi- 
ble enterprise of making Prussia a free country under the paternal 
control of a despotism. Like the anxious mother who could not 
trust her boy in the water until he could swim, Frepgrick Wit- 
1AM Will not fully liberate Prussia until she has learned liberty 
under arbitrary sway. As she cannot manage that, he indignantly 
relinquishes the ungracious task, surprised at the contumacy of 
“ my people.” The States of Posen have ventured to remind the 
King that they had been promised a development of the repre- 
sentative system, and to complain of the rigorous censorship, which 
is assuredly one of the most glaring badges of national serfdom. 
He replies by declaring their allusion to past promises “ indeco- 
rous,” and threatening to withdraw favours already accorded! The 
King is a very benevolent man—quite one of Mrs. Fry’s friends ; 
he is also an accomplished man, with a collection of Humpoipts 
and other tame literati in his train enough to make his suite a 
scientific society ; yet the man does not know when he is breeding 
a revolution ! 








The Pacific, as every body kuows, is studded with islands, of no 
great importance in their individual size, but collectively forming 
territories of some extent; attractive for their scenery, fertility, 
and delicious climate; and peopled by races of much natural in- 
telligence, but utterly incapable of resisting the inroads of the 
European races. Large islands on the outskirts of Polynesia, in- 
cluding the largest in the world, are already in possession of Eng- 
land, and colonized by thousands of her subjects. In Polynesia 
proper, there are numbers of European settlers, or visiters for 
lengthened periods—missionaries, traders, whalers seeking re- 
freshment, runaway convicts, runaway sailors, and other adven- 
turers in search of licentious freedom. The aborigines have learned 
some civilization and much vice: but hitherto their territorial 
rights—speaking of the smaller islands—have been respected. 
Such a state of things could not possibly continue; for if none of 
the great powers of the earth obtained possession, private adven- 
turers must in time have superseded the natives, both in numbers 
and influence. A great European power, France, has, however, taken 
the lead in the partition of Polynesia. She has assumed possession 
of the Marquesas, taken Tahiti and its sister islets under her sove- 
reign “ protection,” aud there are shrewd suspicions that the 
Sandwich Islands are also to be annexed to the French empire; 
large portions grasped out of the clusters of Polynesia! The ques- 
tion is, how will France use her new acquisitions? If in the spirit 
of tyranny, native courage, aided by the fierce adventurous spirit of 
those of the French and Anglo-Saxon race that already roam about 
the region, will throw off the yoke. Ifas the dog in the manger, 
merely for exclusive possession, shutting out European enterprise, 
French Polynesia will follow other colonies out of French posses- 
sion. If, on the other hand, France were to adopt a special policy 
suited to the peculiar part of the globe, she might greatly benefit 
allraces. The establishment of a competent government authority, 
the enforcement of just laws, and the protection of innocent free- 
dom, in whose name soever administered, would complete the 
circle of blessings in Polynesia; a large amount of happiness might 
be made to flow from the dominion of France, earning for her a 
new fame, and adding not little to her material wealth. 








There is a concurrence of natural phenomena, which in popular 
acceptation “account” for some recent visitations, if they do not 
actually stand in the relation of cause and effect. Violent storms 
in this quarter of the world were succeeded by an extraordinarily 
mild opening of the spring: March, which, they say, comes in like 
a lion and goes out like a lamb, came in like a lamb—boiled lamb, 
so soft and warm, from the first. Earthquakes occur in different 
regions: the perennial seats of earthquake, Southern Italy and the 
West Indies, are much shaken: our own quiet land trembles, and 
Lancashire, it may almost be said, has its earthquakes every week, 
on Fridays. The earthquake last week actually forced open a 
window; was taken for a thief in the night; for ague; and made 
watchmen fancy they were actually doing what shamefaced ladies 
sometimes wish to do, “sink into the earth.” About the same 
time, the Londoners and Parisians discover the presence of an enor- 
mous comet, forty or fifty degrees long. We are not aware that, 
at this day, it “ with fear of change perplexes Monarchs”—the King 
of Prussia is a living instance to the contrary. Neither does it 
“from its horrid hair shake pestilence and war,” for peace is 
stronger throughout the world than it has been for a long time. 
The Penny Magazine has lent a deathblow to the terrible in the 
sublimity of comets; politicians ascribe more pestilent virtue to 
Lord Patmersron’s “ horrid hair”; but, having had an earth- 
quake, there is a satisfaction in secing a comet, because, as the 
saying is, it “accounts for it,” though perhaps without know- 
ing it. 








Debates and Proceedings in YBarliament. 
Tue Asubpurton TREATY. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Lord PALMERSTON moved for 
copies of all communications which have taken place between the Go- 
vernment or Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and of the United States 

ith-vefereuce to the treaty signed at Washington on the 9th day of 
Dhaest’ 1849, and to the negotiations which led to that treaty; and 
opies or extracts of all communications on the same subjects between 
her Majesty’s Secretary of State and Lord Ashburton. He claimed the 
papers as necessary to complete the series already published up to the 
time that he left office, and as necessary to determine the relative share of 
praise or blame to be awarded to Lord Ashburton or the Government at 
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home. Inthe performance of a public duty, he despised the insinuation 
that he meant to disturb the friendly relations between this country and 
the United States; with whom it especially behoves us to keep on friendly 
terms. He entered intoan historical review of the treaties and negotia- 
tions, from 1782 and ’83 to the award of the King of the Netherlands, re- 
fused by the Americans. The American Government pressed the 
British Government for a commission not only to report on the dis- 
puted territory, but finally to decide upon it, with power to refer dis- 
puted points to a Special Commission consisting of three scientific 
men: but they annexed to the proposal inadmissible conditions—that 
the map of Mitchell should be acknowledged as evidence, though it 
was known to be very incorrect, and that a Commissioner for Maine 
should attend the survey. The British Government chose to confine 
the negotiation to the Federal Government; but they sent Colonel 
Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh as a separate Commission to obtain 
information ; and they ascertained, in two surveys, that the British line 
did and the American line did not comply with the terms of the treaty. 
That information, coupled with the discovery of a certain red-line map 
drawn by the very negotiators of the original treaty, and confirming 
the British claim, placed the Government in 1841 in a situation in 
which none of their predecessors had been placed. It was then open to 
them to appoint another Commission of survey, with arbitrary power 
on disputed points ; another direct reference to arbitration—and the new 
evidence would have made it little difficult to establish the British 
claim ; or to negotiate for a conventional line. Such a line might have 
been negotiated by the British Minister at Washington, or the United 
States Minister here, or by means of a special mission— 

If the first course had been adopted, and the ordinary functionaries of the two 
Governments had been employed in the business, the failure of the negotiation, 
if it had failed, would not have attracted the same degree of observation as it 
must have done in the case of a special mission being sent out; and it might 
be said that the parties would have been left in the same situation in which 
they stood before. This was one reason why negotiation by the ordinary 
instruments of the Government was in most cases preferable to a special 
mission. ‘There. was also another inconvenience in connexion with a special 
mission. Not only did its failure attract public notice and leave the question 
in a position less favourable to adjustment than it had previously stood in, but 
the knowledge of this circumstance operated as a sort of pressure on the 
Government and their negotiator. It exercised a pressure on the negotiator in 
this way : no man who went out with pomp and parade on a special mission 
liked to come home empty-handed, and therefore he was naturally desirous 
of going and urging his Government to go to the full extent of concession 
rather than have it said he had come home without accomplishing his object. 
A. special mission, therefore, was a mode of negotiation favourable to that 
party which was most pertinacious. Those who read the correspondence would 
readily see which party had that advantage in the negotiations. 

With every respect for the public talents and private virtues of Lord 
Ashburton, he condemned the choice of him as a negotiator. Govern- 
ment ought to have sent a man who would be heart and soul in 
the British cause, and who would have no leaning to the opponent 
party. But Lord Ashburton was both a British and American citizen ; 
and though he had princely possessions in England he was deeply con- 
nected with America. Moreover, some technical experience of diplo- 
macy was essential in the business of negotation: if such skill, intimate 
acquaintance with the people of the country, united with the most con- 
ciliatory manners, were the combination required, Sir Charles Vaughan 
might have been fitly selected: if a title of Peerage were required in 
addition to these qualifications, Lord Heytesbury might well have been 
appointed. Lord Ashburton, however, proceeded to his post ; and he 
began with a mistake— 

The noble Lord complained that it was unfair that he should be subjected to 
the disadvantage of making the first proposal. Now, there seemed to him no- 
thing unfair or unjust in requiring the noble Lord to make the first proposal 
even if it were a disadvantage to make the first proposal. It was natural for 
Mr. Webster to say to the noble Lord, “* You have been sent by your country 
here; you have crossed the Atlantic, braving its gales and its storms; you 
must have something to say—(Laughter)—you must have some proposal—tell 
us what it is.” But he did not agree with the noble Lord in thinking it a dis- 
advantage to have the first move in a negotiation, any more than in chess, if 
this move were skilfully made. But if that first move were imprudently and 
unskilfully made, then in negotiation, as in chess, it might cause the individual 
who made it to be checkmated, as he believed the noble Lord had been. 
However, the noble Lord at length made a proposition, and described it as his 
ultimatum. He thought it ought to have been his ultimatum, for he ought 
not to have gone further with respect at least to the territorial division. Still 
it was unugual to make the first proposition an ultimatum. This was not 
courteous, but rather offensive to the party negotiated with. It was the way 
in which a strong power negotiated with the weak, a conqueror with a van- 
quished party. It is saying, “* This is my first word and my last; take this, 
or you shall have nothing.” This was not consistent with national courtesy ; 
and it was moreover inexpedient. A party negotiating was anxious to show 
the party who employed him that at the end of the negotiation he had gained 
something by the manner in which he had conducted it; and therefore he 
sometimes, even intentionally, demanded more than he meant to accept, that he 
might have a feather in his cap by being enabled to gain something in the end 
by this mode of proceeding. 

Lord Palmerston described Lord Ashburton’s concession, after this 
ultimatum, of the Madewaska settlements, and a tract of territory North 
of the St. John; declaring his conviction, that if he had exhibited the 
same firmness as had been shown by the American Minister, he was 
satisfied that the negotiation would have terminated in the establish- 
ment of the St. John’s boundary. He described how the negotiation 
ought to have been conducted— 

The noble Lord might have said, “‘ Before we dispute the line, let us state 
the whole of the case to each other; do not let us set ourselves up one as the 
strong the other as the weak party. I will conceal nothing from you. I will 
not have recourse to the finesse or tricks of negotiations, but I will tell you 
where our case is strong or weak ; and you will do the same.” The noble Lord 
might then have produced the reports of the British Commissioners, and the 
red-line map which had been found after the noble Lord had departed from this 
country, and which had been sent after him, and have said, “ Here is our 
case.” Mr. Webster might in answer have produced the imperfect reports of 
the American Commissioners, and have said, “I have a red-line map too, and 
you see that it is exactly like yours.” (“ Hear!” and laughter.) If that 
course had been pursued, he could not but think that the negotiation would 
have taken an entirely different turn. 

Then Lord Ashburton should have proceeded upon the understand- 
ing, that all that England was to get must be obtained by concessions for 
a consideration : and there were several equivaleuts which he might have 
reserved for the purpose,—the free navigation of the St. John; the 
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country between the two branches of the Connecticut, extensively oc- 
cupied by American citizens; Rouse’s Point; the Sugar Island of St, 
George ; and a great tract of 4,000,000 acres of metalliferous land— 

Lord Ashburton, in fact, went over to America with a bag of equivalents ; 
which he found so uneasy a burden, that he had thrown them all at the feet of 
Mr. Webster; in short, he shot his bag without keeping one equivalent at the 
bottom. (‘“ Hear, hear!” anda laugh.) Mr. Webster had taken them up 
one by one; and first, he said, “ You give us the navigation of the St. John’s 
river; we are obliged for that—it will be very useful to us.” And he put that 
surrender in his pocket, never to be returned. Then he said, “Can you give 
us up the question of the ferry-streams? it is very little, but still I will pov ket 
that.” Again, with respect to Rouse’s Point and the long liue of frontier be- 
longing to it, that was a most important concession: the American Govern- 
ment was well aware of the value of Rouse’s Point, and yet it had been ten- 
dered to them without being asked for: in reply, they said they were very 
much obliged, and would take care that Great Britain did not get it again. 
(Hear!” and laughter.) Then the Sugar Island had been given up: Ame- 
rica replied, the surrender was very kind on the part of England, who had 
already plenty of sugar islands, while they before had none. With respect to 
the mineral district, the noble Lord was in like manner thanked for it; and, 
though the Americans did not state it was at present of value, yet they calcu- 
lated upon getting some rich Englishmen to lend them money to work those 
mines, which would be a great source of profit to them. All these things had 
been given up at that stage of the negotiation when Lord Ashburton wished 
to keep the great territory North of the St. John’s river. At the end of the 
negotiation, the noble Lord had nothing to offeras an equivalent; and even- 
tually the noble Lord was in that position that he could only say, “ Draw up 
the treaty, send it to me quickly, and I will sign it.” 

Lord Palmerston predicted that the concession of Rouse’s Point 
would necessitate the erection of another fort lower down the Richelieu, 
to keep the Americans in check. To another part of the treaty there 
was the fashionable application of a sliding scale— 

The treaty said the line was to go “ toa point on the North-west branch of 
the river St. John, which point shall be ten miles distant from the main branch 
of the St. John, in a straight line, and in the nearest direction; but if the 
said point shall be found to be less than seven miles from the nearest point or 
summit or crest of the highlands ”—it was almost a Christmas puzzle to define 
its meaning—* that divide those rivers which empty themselves into the river 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the river St. John, to a point seven 
miles in a straight line fromthe said summit or crest.” He only hoped that 
the sliding scale might produce a more satisfactory result in our geographival 
relations with the United States than with our commercial relations. 

Articles 9th and 2d he characterized as making very great steps in 
regard to the suppression of the slave-trade—backward; and as aban- 
doning the explicit pledge of the treaty of Ghent that both parties bound 
themselves to the abolition of the slave-trade, substituting a valueless 
engagement. Here he made a digression on the abandonment of the 
treaty of 1841 by France; the delay of which he imputed to personal 
dislike entertained by the French Ministers towards the late English 
Ministers, and the final abandonment to General Cass, the American 
Minister in Paris. Lord Aberdeen’s letter to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, condemning the destruction of slave-barrackoons on the coast 
of Africa, was another retrograde step. He did not apprehend so much 
as some from the 10th article of the treaty, authorizing the mutual 
surrender of criminals; but he censured the correspondence respecting 
the Creole case— 

It was nota new case. Application bad been made by America for com- 
pensation on account of slaves liberated from the a wrecked at Ber- 
muda in 1835, and others liberated from the Comet and En-omium some years 
before. Compensation was allowed in the case of the earlier vessels, but 
refused in the case of the Enterprise, on the ground that while slavery was 
consistent with the municipal law of the country into which the slaves were 
brought, the owners were entitled to compensation for the seizure of them; 
but when the municipal law had refused to recognize slavery any longer, the 
slaves were simply aliens, and were entitled to their freedom without com- 
pensation. But Lord Ashburton did not seem to have understood this prin- 
ciple of law, for he had promised that no “ officious interference” should take 
place for the future, beyond what was necessary for the execution of the muni- 
cipal law ; by which promise he meant either to give to Mr. Webster the de- 
sired guarantee, or to amuse him by a quibble. 

These were Lord Palmerston’s objections to the treaty : how likely it 
was to lead to a lasting peace, was shown by the new proceedings in 
the American Senate to occupy the Oregon territory, and the declara- 
tionto Lord Ashburton, at a New York dinner, that other disputed 
points must be settled in the same spirit as the Boundary question—that 
of unqualified concession. In the remark of Lord Ashburton, that 
Boston was “the cradle of American freedom and independence,” 
spoke the American citizen rather than the British subject. 

Sir Roperr Peet indignantly commented on the unbecoming course 
taken by Lord Palmerston, who moved for papers which had already 
been refused, instead of moving a direct vote of censure, which Govern- 
ment could meet by a direct vote of approbation, and carry it by a large 
majority. (Cheers.) Sir Robert first took up those parts of Lord 
Palmerston’s speech relating to the subject of slavery ; contending that 
the provision in the new treaty was a fulfilment of the treaty of Ghent, 
not a departure from it— 

Had Lord Palmerston during his ten years of office been able to persuade the 
American Government to agree to the right of search? Had he persuaded 
them, as Lord Ashburton had done, to codperate with England on the coast 
of Africa? The French Government had undoubtedly refused to ratify the 
treaty; but was that owing, as Lord Palmerston had alleged, to General 
Cass ?—No, but to the noble Lord himself, whose Syrian policy had incensed 
the French against England. Lord Aberdeen’s letter to the Admiralty only 
had reference to the prevention of unjustifiable attempts upon slave pro- 
perty on the coasts of countries not subject to British municipal law. To 
pee abuses in the extradition of persons from one country charged with 

einous offences in the other—a very necessary measure—a bill would be intro- 
duced on a future day. On the subject of the slaves imported in the Creole, 
Lord Ashburton had stated, broadly and decidedly, that the principles of general 
law had affirmed the right of the slaves to their liberty, and had denied the 
Claim of the owners to compensation ; but he had made no stipulation, and he 
had reserved the subject for the consideration of his Government. 

With respect to the Oregon territory it was not necessary to say 
much— 

“ We have to deal, however, with the American Government, and not with 
the Senate; and from that Government we have on this subject met with no 
repulse, but we have every reason to hope that in the course of a few months 
arrangements will be made calculated to preclude the chance of future dif- 
ferences. If the Senate ever should pass a bill upon the subject, it cannot 
take effect without the consent of the Executive Government. Such an event 
Could never be a cause of war. The Executive Government have already sig- 





nified to us their sentiments on the subject, and I feel I am quite warranted in 
the statements which I have been making.” 

He then turned to the settlement of the Maine Boundary, showing 
that Lord Ashburton had achieved a settlement, where others had 
failed through the long course of sixty years— 

After the lapse of fifty years from 1783, this Government found itself in a 
worse position, for the attempted settlement by the treaty of Ghent was a 
failure. When the United States had declined to accept the deeision of the 
King of the Netherlands, Lord Palmerston for three successive years went on 
pressing those states to agree to that award; which would have advanced the 
American boundary to the crest of the very hills overlooking the St. Law- 
rence. For those three years he had taken no military opinions upon this 
boundary ; and now he came forward with a motion condemning this adjust- 
ment as dangerous to the British frontier. Lord Ashburton, it was said, had 
no technical skill in diplomacy: to be sure, he was not used to frame proto- 
cols; but compare what he had done with the acts of the late Ministers in their 
ten years of power, with the master-mind of the noble Lord to direct them, 
and the full opportunity of employing Sir Charles Vaughan—and Lord Heytes- 
bury too, as they had not suffered him to go and govern India. In 1838, they 
themselves proposed a compromise, by which to divide the disputed territory ; 
that was the principle which they then said was the most simple and just. 
“ Now, I wish the House to bear in mind,” said Sir Robert Peel, “ what it is 
I am labouring to prove. I want to show, that when we came into power it 
was most desirable that we should attempt to effect a conciliatory arrange- 
ment with America at once, and without the loss of time and the expense of an 
exploratory commission. What 1 want to prove is, that the line agreed to and 
settled by my noble friend is one perfectly consistent with the honour of the 
country, and one which only a few short years ago the noble Lord was him- 
self anxious to adopt; and I think I have already gone far to prove that our 
course was a wise one, and that by adopting a conventional line, we took the 
course he was anxious to pursue in 1838.” The proposition was agreed to; 
but a preliminary convention was necessary with a view to an exploratory 
commission. There were projets and contre-projets ; but the attempt had nosuc- 
cess; and in 1841, just as he was quitting office, he wrote a despatch to Mr. 
Fox, full of disagreements, dissents, and refusals, but proposing a new com- 
mission of three scientific men, one to be recommended by Prussia, one by Sar- 
dinia, and one by Saxony. How did Mr. Fox, his own Minister, receive the 
proposition? He said, “ For God’s sake, if you are to have an arbitration, 
save us from the philosophers. (Zaughter.) Do not send the professors 
among us.” And Mr. Featherstonhaugh, the man of science consulted by 
the noble Lord himself said, “‘ Such a commission may occupy ten years, and at 
last perhaps you may have a decision against you.” ‘Thus stood the matter 
when Lord Paimerston left office. 

Mr. Webster came into office: when he had had time to look into 
the papers, he intimated his willingness to settle the matter by a com- 
promise ; and was it not incumbent on the British Government then to 
take that offer without delay ?— 

“ T ask my gallant and honourable friend, (Sir Howard Douglas,) whether 
in 1828 he did not apprehend an American subject and bring him to trial for 
encroachments on the disputed territory, and whether on the very spot on 
which he was taken a fort was not erected by the authorities of Maine? (“ Hear, 
hear!” from Sir Howard Douglas.) The vast tide of population—that rapid 
and resistless tide which knows no ebb—presses on from day to day, and each 
month that passed saw our territory further encroached on ; the dominion we 
had in 1838 we retained not in 1840; and had we postponed the settlement 
for another five years, the question would have settled itself by a contest for 
actual possession.” Sir Robert went on to cite the authority of Sir John 
Harvey, the Governor of New Brunswick, a province into whieh the people of 
Maine made a sudden irruption; and of Sir William Colebrooke, Lord 
Sydenham, and others, provivg the state of excitement kept up on the borders. 
The state of things in 1841 was such that twenty-two battalions were in 
Canada, and if they had not settled the question those battalions would 
have remained there. 

He had heard of no imputations against Lord Ashburton which could 
have precluded him from being chosen for sucha commission. It was 
at Lord Ashburton’s own desire alone that he was not called to the 
Cabinet Council ; and it was at the earnest request of the Administration, 
that, disregarding private wishes and inclinations, and believing his 
influence might be beneficial for the preservation of peace, he under- 
took his important mission; and it was the Government, therefore, not 
Lord Ashburton, that would be condemned, were condemnation consi- 
dered just. Had he taken any basis for his negotiation but “ the Dutch- 
man’s line,” he must have failed. The Americans, Sir Robert was con- 
vinced, conscientiously believed in the justice of their claims; and Lord 
Palmerston’s conduct had strengthened that feeling, by listening to 
compromise and offering to divide the territory. But Lord Ashburton 
had effected a better arrangement than the King of Holland’s line— 

Government were anxious to arrange the boundary so as duly to protect the 
interests of the North American Provinces in a military point of view. They 
therefore consulted all the most competent military authoritiee—Sir Howard 
Douglas, Sir James Kempt, Lord Seaton, Sir George Murray, and they had 
the aid of the Duke of Wellington; and he apprehended that they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a boundary more favourable to security. As to the extent 
of the territory ceded, the new arrangement was also more favourable to this 
country: Lord Palmerston said that the division of territory by the King of 
Holland was in these proportions—three-fifths to the United States, and two- 
fifths only to Great Britain: the boundary of Lord Ashburton gives us a 
much larger extent of territory—about seven-twelfths to the United States 
and five-twelfths to Great Britain. Mr. Featherstonhaugh calculated the dif- 
ference in point of acres: by the award of the King of Holland we had about 
2,600,000 acres, and the Americans 4,300,000 acres; and by the present 
division of territory we have about 3,400,000 acres, and the Americans about 
3,700,000. 

In the United States, some people made similar reproaches against 
Mr. Webster to those brought here against Lord Ashburton: and in 
proof Sir Robert Peel quoted some violent language in the Senate by 
Mr. Benton, “ the Palmerston of the United States.” But the general 
fecling in America was favourable to it; and he begged the House to 
consider that no arrangement could have been permanent which had 
not been generally acceptable to the United States. There was the 
same preponderance of opinion in favour of the treaty in the British 
provinees—so nearly interested in the terms of the settlement. Mr. 
Webster had been attacked for not disclosing a red-line map in his 
possession, which was supposed to establish the English claim of boun- 
dary. He knew not why Mr. Webster, in an affair of diplomacy, 
should be assailed for not revealing to his antagonist the weak points of 
his own case. But maps, after all, were little to be relied on as evidence 
in matters of this description. ‘Two contemporary maps, published in 
England, one of them by Faden, the King’s Geographer, another in 
a book which Sir Robert Peel possessed, called Bewes's Journal, gave 
the line exactly as the Americans claimed it. And so did Mitchell’s 
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map, on which was marked the American line. Of that map Lord 
Palmerston had been in possession; but Sir Robert Peel presumed he 
had not communicated it to the Government of America. In truth, no 
line on any such map proved any thing for this purpose, unless it could 
be shown to have been the line adopted by the official negotiators, Sir 
Robert Peel concluded by describing the decision of the House on the 
motion as substantially involving their opinion as to the adjustment of 
the specific differences between this country and America ; calling upon 
them, by rejecting it, to mark their opinion in favour of peace. He sat 
down amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Macautay began by disclaiming any iil-will against the United 
States, and avowed that he could not conceive Lord Ashburton to bave 
a personal enemy; but the declaration of Sir Robert Peel, that he took 
upon himself and his Government the matter and manner of the nego- 
tiation, made it doubly necessary to scrutinize the conduct of a respon- 
sible public servant. Moreover, it was the first state negotiation between 
England and any foreign country which had been completed by the 
present Government; and it was necessary to see how far that Govern- 
ment, retaining power, as it probably would do, for some time longer, 
would adopt a policy pacific in truth or pacific only in show. He made 
the large concession that it was most necessary to take some means of 
arriving at a settlement of the Boundary question: but there were three 
essential conditions to a settlement,—that the dignity and honour of the 
country should in no respect be compromised ; that the treaty should 
remove all causes of difference, or at least not place this country in a 
worse position than before ; and that the feeling of both countries should 
be so conciliated as to render the recurrence of differences in the highest 
degree improbable, With respect to the first point, the British Plenipo- 
tentiary’s letters were marked by a certain humble, cunning, wheedling 
tone: Lord Ashburton, for instance, urged his opposition to the last war 
with America as a reason why the United States Government should act 
with confidence towards him ; a most improper plea forthe organ of the 
Government: in 1806, Mr. Fox, negotiating with Talleyrand, did not 
plead his opposition to the war in 1793 and 1803. Contrast with Lord Ash- 
burton’s manner that of the American Minister. Lord Ashburton hesi- 
tated to surrender the Madawaska' settlement, on the ground of huma- 
nity, the inhabitants having expressed great apprehension of being given 
up by Great Britain: Mr, Webster replied by adopting a statement 
of the Maine Commissioners, which represented the inhabitants as 
being actually fugitives from the tyranny of England into a ter- 
ritory which they supposed to belong to the United States: Lord 
Ashburton rejoined by quietly giving them up; expressing great 
respect for the Maine Commissioners, Why should the Queen of Eng- 
land ask to retain control over her subjects on the ground of “ hu- 
manity”? And if it were necessary that this country should submit to 
that disgrace, why not settle the surrender by oral negotiation, instead 
of parading our humiliation before the world in the written correspond- 
ence? Mr. Macaulay referred generally to the tone of the correspond- 
ence for a proof of his position. With respect to our being placed in 
a worse position, he confined himself to one point; contending that the 
8th article of the treaty, establishing the independent American and 
British fleets on the coast of Africa, practically surrendered the right of 
search. He insisted, against Sir Robert Peel, that the American Se- 
nate is part of the Executive power; and in the Senate Mr. Ryles had 
declared that the 8th article of the treaty was so much waste paper. 
In fact, the Queen had ratified the treaty in the sense that it does not 
abandon the right of visit, and the American President had ratified it 
in the sense that itdoesso. Did any one ever hear of such a mode as 
that of settling long-disputed questions between the two countries, and 
laying the foundation of long-continued amity? It was remarkable that, 
throughout the correspondence, not a single line was to be found in ex- 
planation of the article; every thing respecting it seemed to have 
passed in conversation. Which, then, of two suppositions was to be 
adopted—that in conversation with Mr. Webster, Lord Ashburton let 
fall some observations which induced him to believe that the right was 
abandoned? [Sir Robert Peel expressed dissent] or that Lord Ashbur- 
ton, in his conferences with Mr. Webster, allowed his speech to get the 
better of him ?— 

“Ihave sometimes observed that that able and ingenious man,” said Mr. 
Macaulay, “when on the floor of this House, allowed his speech to get the 
mastery of him ; and so he has given utterance to words which he had not well 
weighed before, nor could accurately remember after.” 

On the first day of the session, Sir Robert Peel was obliged to rise 
himself in the House of Commons and contradict what the American 
President had said about the 8th article! The two independent 
squadrons on the coast of Africa met under circumstances in which it 
was all but impossible that cases of collision should not arise. The 
policy of the Government, though intended to promote a pacific arrange- 
ment, was more likely than any policy bitherto adopted by this country 
to cause before long a devastating war. 

Sir Howarp Dovetas entered into a brief account of the encroach- 
ments of the United States on the disputed territory. When he was 
first appointed Governor of New Brunswick, in 1823, he at once felt 
the necessity of urging a definitive settlement of the boundary. A 
Mr. Baker was sent by Maine to warn the people of Madawaska not 
to serve in the English Militia; and in the exercise of his authority, 
Mr. Baker for a time detained the mail-bags and warned the postman 
off the ground: Sir Howard caused Mr. Baker to be arrested; refused 
to treat with the authorities of Maine; had him tried, and he was 
fined and imprisoned. On the very spot where Mr. Baker was arrested, 
Lord Palmerston had permitted the Americans to build Fort Jervis, 
and not far from it Fort Fairfield! In October 1831, some gentlemen 
from Maine came into the Madawaska settlement to direct the election 
of municipal officers for the Penobscot district: his successor, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, caused those persons to be arrested ; the American 
Government demanded their release, which Sir Archibald refused ; but 
on application to the British Ambassador at Washington they were 
released! Successive encroachments by the United States had been 
permitted by Lord Palmerston, until at last nothing was left for the 
present Government to do, but to make a conventional line, or to go to 
war. Sir Howard Douglas averred that the arrangement of Lord Ash- 
burton had not in the slightest degree impaired the defence of New 
Brunswick. 

At this point, Mr. Brornerton caused the debate to be adjourned, 
at a quarter past one o’clock in the morning. 





It was resumed on Wednesday, by Sir Cuartes Narrer; who had 
listened with great pleasure to Lord Palmerston’s speech; and also to 
Sir Robert Peel’s, though it was not very short. Considering that it 
travelled over sixty years of negotiations, Lord Palmerston’s could not 
have been more condensed— 

The right honourable Baronet had got up to answer that speech with con- 
siderable warmth, and with an excited manner; and be thought it often hap- 
pened that when the right honourable Baronet failed in argument, he endea- 
voured to fetter their judgment by the power of his eloquence, and also by the 
strength of his action. He confessed that he always admired the right honour- 
able Baronet ; but towards the end of his hes he was considerably bewil- 
dered, so eloquent was his language and so expressive was his manner. Last 
night, a mist, something like a dream, had come over his eyes during the right 
honourable Baronet’s speech, which had almost the effect of mesmerism, and 
obliged him to retire from the House, so as to prevent his hearing the speech 
of the right honourable gentleman the Member for Edinburgh, in every word 
of which he agreed. (Great laughter from the Ministerial benches.) He 
ought to have said that he lad read it that morning. 

Sir Charles dilated upon several topics touched upon by previous 
speakers. To the 8th article of the treaty he particularly objected, that 
in pledging America to keep a squadron of eighty guns on the coast of 
Africa, it did not specify the size of the guns : four schooners with twenty 
swivel-guns each would form a compliance with the letter of the treaty. 
And as the right of search had not been distinctly recognized, he 
feared that, were we engaged in a war with another power, the first 
thing that America would do, if we should press our own seamen, 
would be to declare war against this country. He successively en- 
larged upon the concessions of the Madawaska settlements, the boun- 
dary of the St. John, and Rouse’s Point. On the subject of the last, he 
quoted the subjoined passage from a report by an American officer on 
the national defences and boundaries, laid before Congress— 

“ A work bere, on Lake Champlain, may be made to command the pass of 
the Lake, and is considered by far the most important of any proposed on the 
whole line of frontier. The position of Lake Champlain is somewhat peculiar : 
while Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, stretch their whole length along 
the frontier, (forming, in fact, the boundary,) Champlain extends deeply into 
our territory ; and while its Southern extremity reaches almost to the Hudson, 
it finds its outlet to the North in the St. Lawrence, nearly midway between 
Montreal and Quebec, the two great objects of attack. This is undoubtedly 
the course by which the British possessions can be most effectually assailed ; 
while at the same time it would afford to the enemy, possessing a naval supe- 
riority, equal facilities for bringing the war within our own borders, if it be 
left unfortified.” 

He could understand Sir Robert Peel’s anxiety, finding the country 
at warin China and India, to settle all differences with America as 
speedily as possible; and Lord Ashburton appeared to have been sent 
out with the determination to effect a settlement, no matter how dis- 
advantageous to this country. The result was a most unwise and im- 
politic measure. 

Mr. Disraext was surprised that Sir Charles Napier had not said one 
word in favour of the argument of Lord Palmerston’s speech, after what 
had occurred that day— 

In the course of the morning he saw two spirited horses run over an old 
woman; and, on inquiring to whom they belonged, he was told that they were 
Sir Charles Napier’s horses, who was then on a visit to Lord Palmerston. It 
was to be presumed that the gallant Member had visited the noble Lord to be 
crammed for his speech of that night ; and certainly, if that were the case, the 
gallant officer was crammed with a speech in a condensed form. 

Mr. Disraeli addressed himself to strengthen some points of argument 
to which Sir Robert Peel had already adverted more generally. The 
treaty of Washington embodied more favourable terms than the King 
of the Netherlands’ award, which Lord Palmerston so strongly urged 
America to accept. He regretted, indeed, that that award had not been 
accepted by America, for it would have prevented the evils which re- 
sulted from the insurrection in Canada; but still, better terms had now 
been obtained; as he showed by simply stating the provisions of the 
treaty— 

“In the first place, Lord Ashburton relinquished a strip of land running 
near Vermont and New York; he also gave up an angle of land near the 
source of the river Connecticut. These were the two portions of territory 
which the noble Lord had consented to abandon: but we received an equiva- 
lent for this land, our title to which was not disputed—we received a strip of 
land contiguous to New Brunswick. For the surrender of the piece of land 
near the source of the Connecticut river, Lord Ashburton obtained the con- 
cession of a district of territory, which was also a most important military 
frontier. As far as regarded the extent of territory that had thus been ex- 
changed, he would only say that we had given up to the Americans 100,000 
acres, and that we had received in return upwards of a million of acres. So 
much for the amount of the territory exchanged under this treaty; but in ad- 
dition, we obtained a most important military frontier for Canada, and at no 
point was any portion of the State of Maine brought nearer to Quebec than 
before. Supposing that we had extended to America the navigation of the 
river St. John, and that this was a great advantage to America, still it would 
be seen that, by the 7th article of the treaty of Washington, America gave 
to us an equivalent in the free navigation of the St. Lawrence. It appeared 
that there were separate channels in the river St. Lawrence, on both sides the 
Long Sault Islands and Bouchart Island, the channels in the river Detroit, on 
both sides of the island Bois Blanc, and between that island and both the Ca- 
nadian and American shores. The navigation of the river St. Lawrence, then, 
might be taken as being divided at this spot into two channels; one of which 
was broad and shallow, but almost dry, and therefore often unnavigable in the 
summer; this was the Canadian channel. ‘The American channel was much 
narrower, but was of considerable depth, and was always open. This division 
of the navigation of the river between the two couutries at this place was made 
by one of the articles of the treaty of Ghent; and ever since that time, if the 
channel on one side of the river was shailow, our vesgels could not pass through 
tthe American channel without asking permission. le contended, therefore, 
that by opening the navigation of this important river to both nations, we had 
gained more than an equivalent to any sacrifice that could be made by opening 
the navigation of the river St. John.” 

He disputed the importance of Rouse’s Point as a military post— 

It was well known that Lake Champlain was an American lake, and the en- 
trance to it was by a passage up a river which runs into the St. Lawrence. 
Rouse’s Point was situated two miles from this river, and the navigation could 
only be impeded by a force advancing from this place. But there were two 
other really strong fortresses near the mouth of this river, which belonged to 
this country, and which in time of war could be easily made available for the 
purpose of impeding the navigation. On Rouse’s Point, however, there was 
no fortress ; nor could one be erected there that would be of any serious conse- 
quence. The buildings that formerly stood there Lad been neglected, and the 
furt was in ruins; and great doubts were entertained if any one would ever 
think of erecting a fort there again. 
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He explained the nature of the “red-line map,” about which so 
much had been said; having seen it at Paris— 

It was a map eighteen inches square, by D’Anville; one of the smallest 
maps that D’Anville had ever drawn. It was not a map of Canada, or of the 
disputed territory, but a map of North America; and consequently this broad 
red line—(.A member opposite—* Strong”)—well, this strong red line, would 
itself cover, and did cover, a portion of the map equal to the disputed territory. 
(Laughter and cheers.) See what a small space Maiue itself would occupy on 
amap of North America cighteen inches square. That was the map by 
D’Anville: but there was in England another map, which he supposed was the 
map yesterday referred to by the right honourable Baronet at the head of the 
Government, of greater dimensions, but which was also marked with a strong 
red line, giving the limits according to the American claim. That was the 
map by Mitchell; a map which was recognized as of authority, having been 
brought from the collection of his late Majesty King George the Third, who, 
it was well known, had taken a great personal interest in the affairs of Canada 
and of North America generally. Now, it might be a question whether either 
of those maps had guided the negotiations; but there could be no doubt which 
of these two maps was the authoritative one—which of the maps had been 
used by the American negotiators in 1782. He would refer to a private letter 
from Dr. Franklin to Mr. Livingstone, in 1782, not quoted by Mr. Sparks, 
paw in a work published twenty-five years ago by Mr. Temple, Dr. Frank- 
jin’s grandson, which contained the whole of Dr, Franklin’s correspondence 
while he was in Paris. Dr. Franklin, in this letter, says—“ I am perfectly 
clear in my recollection that the map we used in the negotiations was the one 
drawn by Mr. Mitchell about twenty years ago; and that we relied much on 
the opinion of Mr. Adams, who was concerned in the former discussion as to 
this treaty.” Here was a clear proof that the map used by the negotiators 
oe time was not D’Anville’s scrubby eighteen-inch affair, but Mr. Mit- 

ell’s. 

Mr. Disraeli described attacks made on Mr. Oswald, the British ne- 
gotiator in 1782-3; whom Lord Shelburne, having choice among a host 
of the ablest diplomatists, said that he had chosen “for the simple rea- 
son that he was fitted for the great work that was to be done, by the 
qualities both of his head and his heart—because he was a man inflexi- 
bly upright, because he had been long and laboriously engaged in com- 
merce, and was well versed in the local knowledge of America”: pre- 
cisely the reasons for which Lord Ashburton had been selected ; so con- 
stantly does history reproduce itself. He defended Mr. Webster on the 
score of not having produced the “red-line ” map— 

As to the imputations which had been thrown out upon the American 
Minister in this matter—as to the non-production of this map and so forth— 
they were absurd. It was understood that when Lord Ashburton was sent out 
on a special mission to settle this question, it was to settle the question on the 
principles of compromise and convention ; and Mr. Webster very rightly consi- 

ered that it would be most unwise to produce any of the old elements of mis- 
lana between the two countries—any of the old documents on cither 
side. 

In the course of some further observations, he ridiculed Lord 
Palmerston’s boast that he had maintained peace for ten years; when 
he had been on the verge of war with Russia, France, and America, 
and actually at war in the Levant, Afghanistan, and China. 

Mr. Hawes rose to oppose the motion. He began by saying, that he 
should express an opinion on the question somewhat different from that 
which had been expressed by Members on his side of the House. He 
saw the origin of the differences with America in the attempt of the 
negotiators to describe a line over a country which had never been ex- 
plored or surveyed—— 

Here Mr. Hawes was interrupted with the remark that there were not 
forty Members present. The SPEAKER counted thirty-four; and there- 
upon left the chair, at a quarter past seven o'clock. 

On Thursday, Mr. Home asked Lord PatMerston, whether he had 
any intention of renewing the debate, which had terminated so disgrace- 
fully to that House? (Ministerial cheers.) 

Lord Patmerston replied— 

“TI beg to say that I do not intend to give any further notice of motion on 
the subject. (Cheers on the Ministerial side.) My object was to have the 

uestion discussed ; and I am quite satisfied with that which has taken place.” 
CRéidieed cheers. A short pause.) “ By way of explanation, I may add, that 
after the statement of the right honourable Paronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that he could not without prejudice to the public service grant the 
papers for which I had moved, I could not have pressed my motion to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Hume said, “Then, Sir, I now beg to give notice, that on 
ead the 3ist instant, I shall submit the following resolution to the 

ouse—- 

“ That the House, looking to the long-protracted negotiations between the 
Government of this country and that of the United States of North America 
as to the settlement of the North-western boundary, and taking into considera- 
tion the state of our foreign relations in October 1841, is of opinion, that the 
treaty of Washington is alike honourable and advantageous to each of the high 
contracting parties; and that the thanks of this House are due to the Ministers 
who advised, as well as to the right honourable Lord Ashburton, who had 
negotiated and concluded that treaty.” (This announcement was received with 
loud cheers from both sides of the House.) 

Subsequently, Lord PaLMErsTon, correcting an error into which he 
had fallen on ‘Tuesday, stated that Lord Ashburton was not an American 
citizen. 

InisH Poor-Law. 


Mr. Smitu O'Brien moved, on Thursday, for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the manner in which the Act for the 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland (1 and 2 Vict. c. 56) has been carried into 
operation ; and also as to the results of that measure upon the condition 
of the poor and of society at large in Ireland, with power to report their 
opinion to the House in reference to any modifications of the Poor-law 
which may appear to them desirable. He alluded to the opposition of 
the peasantry to the enforcement of the law; and complained at great 
length of the power of the Commissioners, the workhouse dietary, the 
cost of the workhouses, (1,200,000/. having been spent on ill-constructed 
buildings,) the size of the unions, the removal of Mr. Phelan, a Roman 
Catholic Commissioner, and of the neglect of emigration as a means of 
improving the condition of the Irish people. While he was speaking, a 
fruitless attempt was made to count out the House; which drew from 
him an indignant remark on the little attention paid to an important 
Irish question. 

Lord Exror called to mind that the members of the present Govern- 
ment had not supported the Irish Poor-law, or had rendered it a hesita- 
ting support, to show that their predilections were not originally in its fa- 
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vour. He defended the resident Commissioner in Dublin, Mr. Nichols; 
and quoted letters from various parts of Ireland to prove that opi- 
nion against the working of the law was by no means unanimous. The 
causes of the dissatisfaction that did prevail were twofold,—first, there 
were deficiencies in the existing law; and next, gross and he be- 
lieved wilful misrepresentations prevailed on the subject of those defi- 
ciencies. The Government, however, had a measure prepared to 
remedy the defects adverted to in the law; and as that was the case, he 
thought the appointment of a Committee would be absurd. The re- 
moval of Dr. Phelan rested solely with the Commissioners, and had 
been dictated by economy; Dr. Phelan having completed a report on 
the medica! charities of Ireland, for which he had been appointed. 

The motion was supported by Sir DeENnnAm Norreys, Mr. Frencu, 
Sir Ropert Fercuson, and Mr. SHarnmMan CRAWFORD; it was opposed 
by Mr. Bickuam Escort, Sir Henry Winston Barron, Lord CLaupE 
Hamiztton, Mr. Grecory, Mr. Ross, and Lord Bernarp. 

Sir James GrauamM, who opposed the motion, stated, that the Go- 
vernment measure would deal with all branches of the law of which 
Mr. O’Brien had complained. To agree to the Committee would lead 
to most serious misconceptions, as it was the distinct intention of the 
Government to adhere to the principle of the existing Poor-law in 
Ireland. 

The motion was negatived, by 108 to 23, 

Scorcu Poor-LAw Commission. 

The Earl of Rosesery called the attention of the Lords, on Monday, 
to the Commission of Inquiry into the operation of the Scotch Poor-laws. 
He admitted that the persons selected were unexceptionable; but he 
regretted that, in addition to the persons appointed, there had not been 
two or three Commissioners who could better report the condition, the 
wants, the situation, and the feelings of the population of the great 
towns. And Dr. Alison, who had administered to the distresses of so 
many, and had written works upon the subject, should have been a 
Commissioner. The Duke of Wetiineton defended the composition 
of the Commission, as calculated, from the high character of the noble- 
men and gentlemen in it, and the selection of the religious ministers, to 
give satisfaction in Scotland; and Mr. Twisselton had obtained an 
accurate knowledge of the working of the Poor-law in this country, 
and had been engaged in investigating the distress of the town popu- 
lation at Paisley. Lord Campseut hoped there would be no change in 
the principle of the Scotch law. ‘The Earl of Happineron remarked, 
that Dr. Macfarlan, of Leith, was a minister in a large and populous 
town. The matter then dropped. 

SuPPLy. 

The House of Commons went into[Committee of Supply on Mon- 
day. Onthe vote of 18,182,100 to meet Exchequer Bills, Mr 
GouLBuRN stated, that the interest paid on Deficiency Bills to the 
Bank was 2d., the same as the amount paid tothe public. The interest 
payable on the Exchequer Bills issued on Saturday was 13d. Mr. Wit- 
Liam WILuIAMs said that the interest might be reduced to 13d. or 13d. 
without injury to the public, and with a saving of 150,0001. He was 
supported by Mr, Hume and Dr. Bowrinc. The CHancecior of the 
EXcHEQUER contended, that the interest, which was paid annually, 
sheuld not be regulated according to the fluctuating interest paid in the 
market formoney. Mr. Divert opposed the suggestion of further re- 
ducing the interest. The vote was agreed to. 

Sir Grorce CLERK proposed a vote of 200,919/. for the Commis- 
sariat. Mr. Hume, assuming that at a period of distress every mode of 
lessening the expenditure should be adopted, urged the reduction of our 
Colonial expenditure. Canada, if allowed the use of the prerogative 
granted to it, would pay its own expenses, Sir Rosert Peri remarked, 
that our whole military force, exclusive of that in India, was but 
95,000; 10,000 less than the regular army of France. Of that number, 
45,147 were in our Colonies; the necessary consequence of the vast 
accessions made to our Colouial possessions within the last thirty years. 
The estimates were not greater than the efficiency of our establish- 
ments required. Mr. Hume some time since asked for a reduction of 
the forces in India aud China, on the ground that matters had come to 
aclose: but he did not put implicit faith in the aspect which affairs 
then bore ; and the result showed that it was better for the House to 
have adopted his advice than that of Mr. Hume. Mr. Francis Barine, 
Lord Joun Russetz, and Mr. Bernat would not object to the pro- 
posed expenditure : it was opposed by Mr. WiiL14Ms; but ultimately 
agreed to, 

The vote of 110,000/. for Civil ‘Contingencies was postponed, with 
Sir Roperr Peet’s concurrence; Mr. Humeand Mr, Wi111ams stating 
that they had not had time to examine several of the items included in 
it; and the Committee adjourned. 

Cost or Royan PaLaces AND GROUNDS. 

Mr, Wit11am WiLLiAMs moved, on Thursday, for an account of the 
public money expended on each of the Royal Palaces, Gardens, end 
Parks, and the appurtenances thereof ; stating the amount of expenditure 
from Parliamentary grants, Crown revenues surrendered to the public 
by Civil List Acts and other sources, and also the amount of the 
salaries or otheremoluments received by the Rangersand Deputy Rangers 
in each year from 1811 to 1842 inclusive. ‘he expenditure on the 
palaces within the last eight years had been 458,000/.; on the Royal 
Parks and Grounds, 433,000/. ; and, making some necessary deductions 
and additions, the total outlay was 940,000/, Some of the Palaces were 
scarcely ever used by the Queen—such as Claremont Palace; Hampton 
Court was reserved for the pensioners of the Government; and Kew 
Palace, he believed, for the King of Hanover. . In such times of finan- 
cial distress, the expenditure should be limited to what was absolutely 
necessary for the comfort of the Queen. 

The Earl of Lincoxn objected to the returns, as impracticably exten- 
sive and costly; and proposed to limit them to five years. The average 
expenditure on the Royal Palaces had been 40,C00/. a year, and on the 
Parks 20,000. Hampton Court with its collection of pictures was a 
source of popular enjoyment. And the present Government had re- 
commended as pensioners in that palace none but the most fit recipients 
of the Royal bounty ; the last being the Marchioness of Wellesley and 
the sister of Mr. Drummond. ‘The King of Hanover retains only a 
small house on Kew Green; and Claremont Palace is the private pro- 
perty of the King of the Belgians. 
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Mr. Hume, supporting the motion, remarked that it was much to the 
credit of the King of the Belgians, that since he left this country he 
had not pocketed one shilling of the public money: he wished he could 
say the same with regard to the 21,000/. given to the King of Hanover. 

Sir Roperr Pret contended that the Earl of Lincoln’s proposition 
would afford every necessary information ; and he argued that the Parks 
were kept up, not for the Queen’s use, but for the recreation and benefit 
ofthe public. He referred to the great expenses incurred in the late 
christening, in the visit of the King of Prussia, and in the Royal 
progress to Scotland; all of which had been defrayed from the Queen’s 
privy purse, without any application for aid from the public, except in 
respect of a small sum laid out on Windsor Castle when the Prince of 
Wales was christened; and he reminded the House that the Queen had 
submitted her household to the Income-tax. The whole of those ex- 
penses were provided for by a system of economy. 

The returns, as amended, were ordered. 

Lorp Denman AND Sin Toomas WILDE. 

A very long and somewhat curious conversation, arising out of the 
Privilege debate in the Commons, took place in the House of Lords on 
Monday. Lord Denman drew attention to a report in the Morning 
Chronicle, of Sir Thomas Wilde’s speech on Wednesday, in which he 
was made to misrepresent Lord Denman’s words in the judgment on 
Stockdale’s case. According to the report, Sir Thomas represented the 
Judge as saying, “ it mattered little whether or not licentious books 
might be read by the inmates of a prison, old and young persons, placed 
there with a view to their reformation and amendment”; whereas what 
he actnally did say was this— 

“ The defamatory matter has no bearing on any question in Parliament, or 
that could arise there. Whether the book found in the possession of a pri- 
soner in Newgate were obscene or decent, could have no influence in determin- 
ing how prisons can be best regulated; still less could the irrelevant issue 
whether it was published by the plaintiff. ‘The most advisable course of legis- 
lation on the subject is wholly unconnected with those facts; the inquisitorial 
functions would be exercised with equal freedom and intelligence, however they 
were found to be; and if the ascertainment of them by the House was a thing 
indifferent, still less could the publication of them to the world answer any 
one Parliamentary purpose.” 

Lord Denman proceeded to justify that judgment; referring to the 
high character of the Judges who had concurred in it—Mr. Justice 
Littledale, Mr. Justice Patteson, and Mr. Justice Coleridge. 

Lord BrovcHam produced a letter from Sir Thomas Wilde; stating 
that he had been astonished to find what was fabricated for him in the 
report of his speech by the Morning Chronicle. In reality, he had re- 
presented Lord Denman as arguing, that with reference to the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, the existence of the books and their 
use by the prisoners were not necessarily involved in the report. Lord 
Brougham hoped that the example of Sergeant Wilde’s disclaimer 
would be followed up either by a worthy Baronet, who was said to be the 
proprietor of the paper in question, or by some other person who had 
the superintendence of that paper. That worthy Baronet was a Mem- 
ber of the other House of Parliament, and was therefore in a situation 
to be aware of the falsehood of the charge that had been made—less 
against Lord Denman than Sir Thomas Wilde, to whom the words had 
been attributed. He admitted, that generally speaking the reports were 
given with great fairness and impartiality to all parties; but he 
Teminded the proprietors of newspapers and the public, that though the 
law shielded Members of Parliament for what they might say in their 

lace, it did not shield the publisher of libels uttered in Parliament. 
n Lord Denmau’s judgment on Stockdale’s case he entirely concurred. 

Lord CAMPBELL, giving Lord Denman full credit on the score of 
anxiety to maintain the public morals, agreed with Sir Thomas Wilde, 
that the Judges were not justified in determining upon the privileges of 
either House of Parliament. 

While Lord Campbell was speaking, there was a loud talking on the 
woolsack, between Lord Abinger, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Denman, 
and Lord Brougham. The Marquis of Lanspowne twice, in a loud 
voice, called “ Order, order!” Lord Brovcuam started suddenly up 
from the woolsack, and, with great warmth, addressing Lord Lans- 
downe, cried out, “ I should like to know where the disorder is: I am 
not aware of any disorder!” He was answered by renewed cries of 
“ Order, order!” with “ Hear, hear!” Lord Lanspowne said, he had 
not called order until the four noble lords on the woolsack talked so 
loud that he could not hear what was passing. Lord Brouanam—“ Ay, 
but the noble Marquis did not call order until all the talking was over.” 
(A laugh.) 

Lord CampBELL proceeded. He contended, moreover, that if the sub- 
ject matter of the Parliamentary paper was an inquiry into the condition 
and internal management of gaols, it might be most essential to state 
that books of an obscene and licentious character were in the hands of 
the prisoners: it might be necessary as a step towards some alteration. 
Lord Denman had pronounced a glowing panegyric on the judgment 
delivered by himself and his colleagues cn the Bench: on the other 
hand, the judgment had been condemned by all Westminster Hall ; and 
the Act of Parliament which had been passed on the subject, and which 
declared it “ essentially necessary to the due performance of the func- 
tions of the two Houses of Parliament that they should have the privi- 
lege of publishing whatever of their proceedings they think may be 
essential for public information,” was virtually a reversal of the judg- 
ment. 

Lord ABinGer insisted that the opinion of Westminster Hall was ge- 
nerally in common with the judgment; and Lord Denman appealed to 
the act as proof that the House of Commons did not previously possess 
the privilege asserted, or else where was the necessity of legislation? 
Lord Brovenam again joined in the contest; and attributed Lord 
Campbell's persistance in his opinion to annoyance at his discomfiture 
as counsel, against whose arguments, urged for sixteen hours, the 
Judges had decided. The Duke of WexuincTon remarked, that Lord 
Denman himself had, in the House of Lords, supported that bill which 
Lord Campbell described as reversing the judgment. Lord CamMPpBELL 
again asserted that all the lawyers in the House of Commons, some of 
them now members of the Government, were against the judgment. 
Lord Brovenam remarked, that each time Lord Campbell had ad- 
dressed himself to the House he had not improved his argument. 
Lord Camppen.1—* How often have you spoken?” Lord BrovcHam 
—“ How often have you spoken?” 





After a few more remarks, the subject dropped. 

Sir Tuomas WixpE repeated this explanation in the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday; admitting however, that he had used terms of too 
strong censure, 

Lorp BroveHam AnD Lorp LYNEDOCH. 

Lord BroveHam, on Tuesday, called attention to another personal 
matter. The report of some former remarks of his had proved un- 
pleasing to Lord Lynedoch. It appears that he had quoted observa- 
tions by “ some ridiculous member of the League” about Lord Lyne- 
doch and the siege of St. Sebastian, which had been attributed to Lord 
Brougham himself. He had also spoken of Lord Lynedoch as a mem- 
ber of the League ; which he is not. Lord Lynedoch had sent him an 
extremely friendly letter, asking him to correct those points; and in 
answer he sent a correct extract from his speech, and promised to con- 
tradict in his place the statement that Lord Lynedoch was a member 
of the League. Before, however, he received Lord Lynedoch’s letter, 
there appeared in a Scotch paper a statement, that he had received a 
hostile message from that nobleman; and the assertion was copied into 
the London papers. Nothing could be more ludicrous than the idea of 
a venerable man, upwards of uinety years of age, and suffering from 
physical inability, writing a challenge. But Lord Brougham expressed 
his determination of asserting the privilege of Parliament, and bringing 
to the bar of the House the printers of the newspapers that dared to 
utter such scandalous and scurrilous statements as that of which he 
complained. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

CanapAa Corn-TrapeE. Mr. Ewart asked on Thursday, whether, 
under the intended measure, foreign curn, imported from any part of 
the world into Canada, could on paying the three-shilling duty be 
exported thence to this country free, like United States corn? Mr. 
GLADsTONE supposed that Mr. Ewart made the common mistake of 
thinking that the law regards foreign produce imported into colonies 
and reéxported hither as colonial produce; which is not the case. But 
raw materials, brought into the colonies, manufactured there and then 
imported into this country, were considered as articles of colonial 
produce, inasmuch as all manufactured articles were considered as the 
produce of the countries where they were manufactured. Mr. Ewart 
wished to know whether flour was considered as a manufactured article? 
Mr. Guapsrone said that it was. In reply to Lord Joun Russexx, Mr. 
GLApsTone said that it was thé intention of Government to introduce a 
bill on the subject after Easter. 

Nationa. Distress AND CoLoNIzZATION. The motion on Syste- 
matic Colonization, by Mr. Cuartes BuLtEr, which stood for Thursday 
the 23d instant, has been postponed to Thursday the 6th April. It is 
now entered in the following terms— 

“ That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will 
take into her most gracious consideration the means by which extensive and 
systematic colonization may be most effectually rendered available for augment- 
ing the resources of her Majesty’s empire, giving additional employment to 
capital and labour, both in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies, and 
thereby bettering the condition of her people.” 

Tue Doa-cart B11, to prevent the use of dogs in trucks and such 
carriages throughout the country, was opposed on the report, on Wed- 
nesday, by Mr. Barctay; who moved that it be reported that day six 
months. Lord Artaur Lennox supported the bill, on the ground of 
the dog’s structural unfitness for draught, of the cruelty to which he is 
subjected by hawkers, and of the tendency of the work to produce 
hydrophobia. Al! these points were contravened by Mr. Hume; who 
asserted the real cruelty of many sports in which dogs are used by the 
rich, and defended the vested rights of poor traders. Eventually, the 
report was carried, by 100 to 54. ‘The order that the bill be read a 
third time on Thursday, opposed by Mr. Hume, was affirmed by 97 
to 46. 

Scorrisn Cnurcu. At the request of Lord Brovenam, on Tuesday, 
Lord CampsBeELL postponed his motion on the Scotch Church from the 
27th to the 31st instant. 

CoNTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

Before the Athlone Eicction Committee, on Tuesday, Mr. Sergeant 
Wrangham gave up the case for the defence; the fatal proof being, the 
payment of money by Mr. Farrell’s agent to the landlord of a public- 
house. The Committee passed the following resolutions, which were 
reported to the House—~ 

“ That Daniel H. Farrell, Esq., is not duly elected as a burgess for the town 
of Athlone to serve in the present Parliament. 

“ That the last election for Athlone was a void election. 

“That D. H. Farrell, Esq., was, by himself and his agent, Mr. Henry 
French, guilty of treating. That an objection was raised to the validity of the 
election on the ground of want of due notice, four days being declared neces- 
sary by the statute of 1 Geo. IV. cap. 11, and that such notice had not been 
given; but the Committce are of opinion, that the result of the election was 
not affected by the want of such notice. It appears further, that the law in 
Ireland is different to what it is in England on the subject. The statute of 1 
Vic. did not extend to Ireland; which the Committee deemed it advisable should 
be the case.” 

The Nottingham Committee closed its inquiry on Thursday. The 
evidence was generally uninteresting ; consisting of technical proof of 
agency, and proof of small acts of bribery, all pretty much alike. The 
evidence of one witness, Charles Clark, may serve as a specimen— 

“Tam a voter of Nottingham. On Tuesday night, Hibbard and Pickerin 
asked me to vote for Walter. I told them I did not intend to vote. Hibba 
then whispered into my ear, that if I would vote for Walter there would be 
51. for me after the election, if 1 would not say any thing. Hibbard then in- 
vited me to go to his house, and drink whatever I pleased. I went there seve- 
ral times and drank, without paying for it. I polled for Mr. Walter. I told 
Hibbard and Pickering that I had gune through, after the election. Hibbard 
said he would call and leave what he had promised at my house. On Satur- 
day, I went to Hibbard’s again, and went up stairs. ‘The staircase was lined 
with men, waiting, as they told me, to be paid. I saw Hibbard and some other 
gentlemen. He put 10s. into my hand, and said he would call and leave the 
rest at my house. I was not satistied. Got two tickets afterwards instead, to 
go to the Castle. Heard Mr. Ireland say to my master, that if he would vote 
for Walter he would give him an order to supply goods to the entertainment at 
the Castle. My master received the order and executed it. The amount sup- 
plied was about 15/. 10s.” 

On Tuesday a question was raised, whether or not the Committee could 
admit in evidence the evidence taken before Mr. Roebuck’s Committee. 
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It was decided that it was prevented by the Act of Indemnity. The next 
day and the following were taken up by the addresses of counsel. The 
Committee passed a resolution which set forth a list of twenty-seven 
voters who had received bribes, in sums ranging from 7s. 6d. to 3/., but 
mostly of 11. each; as much as 5/. having been promised in some in- 
stances. They also resolved— 

“ That John Walter, Esq., was not duly elected a burgess for the Borough 
of Nottingham at the last election. That the election for the borough of 
Nottingham was a void election. That John Walter, Esq., through his agents, 
had been guilty of bribery and treating. That it has not been proved that such 
bribery was committed with the knowledge and consent of the said John 
Walter, Esq.” 

These resolutions were reported to the House on Thursday evening ; 
and a long conversation ensued as to the course of proceeding. The 
Earl of LrncoLn moved that the evidence should be printed ; and inti- 
mated that unless Mr. Hogg, the Chairman of the Committee, moved to 
suspend the writ for a new election, he should doso. The motion for 
printing was carried. Mr. Hoee said, that he had no authority from 
the Committee as to the suspension of the writ; but in his individual 
capacity he moved that it be suspended for a fortnight. Lord Joun 
Russe. deprecated the notion that in all such cases the writ should 
be suspended; and Mr. Aciionspy and Mr. Hawes objected to the 
establishment of such a precedent. The motion was withdrawn; and 
then Mr. Hume, to bring the question to a decision, moved that the 
writ do now issue; the Earl of LincoLn moving as an amendment that 
it do not issue till that day week. The suspension in the particular 
case was supported by Sir Greorce Grey, Lord Joun Russe xt, Sir 
Ropert Prex, and Mr. Goutpurn; and opposed by Mr. Frencu, 
Mr. Hocc, Mr. Aciionsy, and Mr. Cocurane. Ultimately, the 
amendment, suspending the writ for a week, was carried, by 91 to 69. 


The Court. 


Tue Queen and Prince Albert have taken a trip to Claremont this 
week. They left Buckingham Palace on Saturday afternoon. The 
Princess Royal rode in the same carriage, the Prince of Wales and the 
suite followed in two others ; and the escort wasa party of Hussars. The 
Royal couple were visited, in their retreat, on Monday, by the newly- 
arrived Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and on Wednesday by the Dutchess 
of Kent. On Thursday they returned to town in the same order. 

The Princess Sophia Matilda visited the Queen yesterday. 

Prince Albert presided yesterday at a meeting of the Commissioners 
for promoting the Fine Arts. 

The Dutchess of Kent went to Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday, 
to the Italian Opera on Tuesday, and to the Zoological Gardens on 
Thursday. 

The Duke of Cambridge honoured the French Ambassador and the 
Countess St. Aulaire with his company on Thursday evening; yester- 
day he went to the exhibition of the Society of British Artists. 

isits have passed between the Queen Dowager, the Dutchess of 
Cambridge, the Dutchess of Gloucester, the Princess Sophia Matilda, 
and the Princess Sophia. 

Prince Adalbert of Prussia, attended by the Count de D’Oriola and 
Count de Bismarck, arrived at Mivart’s Hotel on Sunday, from Rio de 
Janeiro. His Royal Highness had visited the Queen of Portugal on 
the way to this country. On Monday he visited the Queen and Prince 
Albert at Claremont, On Tuesday he viewed the works of the new 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, and afterwards visited 
the Queen Dowager, the Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, the Duke 
of Sussex, and the Dutchess of Gloucester. In the evening he dined 
with the Duke of Sussex ; being met by the Dutchess of Cambridge and 
a distinguished circle of guests. His Royal Highness embarked at the 
Customhouse on Wednesday, for Hamburg ; in order to attend a grand 
review of Prussian troops near Berlin, on the 28th instant. 








The London Gazette of Tuesday last contained the following notifi- 
cation, issued from the Lord Chamberlain’s Office— 

“ Notice is hereby given that his Royal Highness Prince Albert will, by the 
desire of her Majesty, hold levees, at St. James's Palace, on behalf of her Ma- 
jesty, on Wednesday the 29th instant, and on Wednesday the 26th of April 
next; both days at two o’clock. 

“ It is her Majesty’s pleasure that presentations to his Royal Highness at 
these levees shall be considered equivalent to presentations to the Queen. 

“ Addresses to the Queen may be either forwarded to her Majesty through 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, or may be reserved until her 
Majesty shall hold a levee.” 


The Metropolis. 


At a quarterly General Court of East India Proprietors, on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Montgomery Martin made an elaborate speech, full of statis- 
tical details, showing how much colonial and even foreign commerce is 
favoured by our tariff, in comparison with the trade of India. He con- 
cluded by moving a resolution, that British India, with its indepen- 
dencies, ought to be considered an integral portion of the British empire ; 
that perfect reciprocity of trade ought to be established ; that ships built 
in India and navigated by our East Indian fellow-subjects ought to be 
admitted to our ports as colonial vessels ; and that a memorial should be 
presented to Ministers, praying, among other things, that Indian grain, 
animal food, and cured fish, should be admitted at a nominal duty, that 
the duty be reduced on several other specified articles, and that discri- 
miuating duties be levied on foreign produce competing with that of 
India. The Chairman objected to the motion’s being pressed while the 
tariff is as yet so little tried; remarked that the Directors_and Proprie- 
tors had already procured reduction of the duty on sugar aud rum; and 
recommended Mr. Martin to leave the question open for the present by 
withdrawing his motion. Hedidso. Some other unimportant business 
was transacted, and the Court adjourned. 





The Anti-Corn-law League held their second weekly meeting in Drury 
Lane Theatre on Wednesday. The chair was taken by Mr. George 
Wilson ; and, as on the previous evening, there were present several Mem- 
bers of Parliament and many of the leading members of the League. 
The theatre was filled to overflowing in every part. At the commence- 
ment of the proceedings, the Chairman stated, that addresses had been 

resented to Mr. Cobden, from public meetings, associations, and 
arge bodies of subscribers to the League, at Dundee, Lanark, Kilsyth, 





Abernethy (2), Birmingham (2), Nottingham, West Bromwich, Gates- 
head, Shepton Mallet, Perth, South Shields, Bolton, Alnwick, Lyming- 
ton, and Southampton. The orators were, Mr. Charles Villiers, M.P., 
Mr. Leader, M.P., Mr. W. D. Christie, M.P., and Mr. R. R. R. Moore. 
In the course of a long speech, Mr, Villiers noticed the vast service 
which his hearers did to the cause, crowding in such numbers to wit- 
ness the proceedings of the League: it had a very important effect on 
the progress of the question in another place— 

“ The meeting was of no ordinary kind. They gathered there in spite of all 
the efforts which had been made to prevent them. They assembled there in 
spite of threats uttered against the spirited man who held the property of that 
house, and in spite also of the abuse, ridicule, and calumny employed against 
those who took part in and advocated those public discussions. It would go 
forward to the country as a cheering sign, that the people of this metropolis had 
aroused themselves on this subject. * * * The attendance of the people at those 
meetings would be of the utmost importance, because the question had now 
grown beyond the province of mere discussion. It had reached a point similar 
to that of the religion of ancient Rome, when its priests had ceased to impose 
even on themselves, and when, as a great man had said, it was wonderful how 
two of them could meet without laughing in each other’s faces. (The raonopo- 
lists themselves now laughed at the sophistry of their artful leaders: the older 
ones among them had adopted the silent system, thinking the less that was 
said on the subject the better.” : 

He gave some instances of the deteriorated state of the people— 

“ The condition of the labourers was everywhere so extremely bad, that the 
Guardians of Union Workhouses had passed resolutions to deteriorate the food of 
the paupers, otherwise, it was said, it would be better than that of the inde- 

endent labourers. ‘They had passed resolutions, as the independent la- 
urers were so badly off, to reduce the diet of the paupers. This de 
terioration, he was sorry to say, was not confined to the working classes; it 
begins to affect the middle classes. Only that day he had received a letter 
from Devonshire which stated that the distress there is making rapid progress 
among the middle-classses. [He read the letter, which was from Totnes, and 
stated that the distress was rapidly extending from the labouring classes to the 
classes above them; that many families had given up eating bread, and had 
taken to live wholly on potatocs.] Tbe consequence of this condition was, that 
there was a great increase in the rate of mortality: he had seen a letter sent 
to the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, from a great town 
in Lancashire, which showed a great increase in mortality ; and there was not 
the least doubt that this was owing to the impossibility of the population get- 
ting that food on which they had subsisted.” 

Mr. Leader, who also made a longish speech, said it must be remem- 
bered that no eloquence could impress such a majority as that in the 
House of Commons— 

A striking proof of this was presented by what had lately occurred at Cam- 
bridge and Ripon. ‘The borough of Ripon, it appeared, was the private pro- 
perty of an individual—a very amiable individual, but one ready to procure 
the return of any friend of the present Government. At Cambridge, also, 
there had lately been an opportunity to obtain the election of a Member friendly 
to a repeal of the Corn-laws; but the borough of Cambridge happened to be 
under the influence of certain learned persons—certain heads of houses as they 
were called—who were opposed to avy thing like change in our political sys- 
tem, and looked with dread to any thing that looked as if it was likely to 
bring such a change about. He mentioned these things to show that there 
was no great reason to expect that any impression was likely to be made by 
argument on the present House of Commons. 

‘The only way was, for the middle class to join the working class in 
altering the composition of that majority. 

At the close, the thanks of the meeting were voted to the speakers. 


The twenty-sixth anniversary festival of the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund was held at Freemasons Tavern on Wednesday. The Duke of 
Cambridge occupied the chair; supported by the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde, Lord Lake, Lord Clifton, Sir William Curtis, Mr. Bond Cabbell, 
and other friends of the drama. Mr. Harley pleaded the cause of the 
Fund ; and the collection of the evening amounted to 9004; including 
1001. from the Queen, 50/. from the Duke of Bedford, 25/. from the 
Duke of Cambridge, and several contributions of 20/., 10/., and 5/. 


At a meeting of Directors of the Thames Tunnel, on Saturday last, 
it was resolved that the ceremony of opening the tunnel for foot-pas- 
sengers should take place this day. After the ceremony, the Directors 
dine with their friends at the London Tavern. The first stone of the 
Tunnel was laid in 1824, by Mr. Smith, afterwards one of the great- 
est opponents which the project had in Parliament. 


James Stevenson, the lunatic Scotchman, who came up to London to 
destroy the Queen and her Premier, was finally examined at Bow 
Street Police-office on Saturday. His appearance was melancholy 
and anxious. Mr. Maule, the Solicitor to the Treasury, stated that 


‘| Government intended to proceed under the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, which 


provided for the custody of insane persons upon a certificate signed by 
two Magistrates and two medical men. Dr. John Bright repeated 
conversations with the prisoner, in which he had said that a woman 
could not reign, as he did at the previous examination. Dr. Bright did 
not believe him to be sane on other points ; for he connected the growth 
and removal of his beard with changes which he calculated would take 
place in the state of things. Alderman Farebrother asked him his reae 
son for wearing a beard. He replied, “ Ye see my fayther was a gay 
man, and there came a division in the Church that caused much oppo- 
sition, and so I thought I would not shave my beard until the King 
shall return to Jerusalem; and so it shall be. That time will come, be 
assured, and none but the just shall reign.” Dr. Sutherland stated, that 
Stevenson was not sane on any point upon which he had examined 
him. He said, that he himself ought to be upon the throne, as one of 
the Covenanters, who had a title to the authority according to law. On 
hearing this, the prisoner exclaimed, “ Yes, yes, surely.” Letters were 
read from his father, James Stevenson, dated Lochwinnock, Tewton 
Beltries, 12th March; from Mr. Daniel Stevenson, the postmaster at 
Lochwinnock, but no relation of the prisoner; and from Mr. John 
M‘Naughton, the Minister of High Parish at Paisley; all saying that 
he had been decidedly insane for some years, his father said five. Mr. 
Daniel Stevenson related some overt acts of his madness— 

“ He shut himself up in a garret (closet) after for several days praying and 
fasting ; and at other times he ran through the country, and plagued the neigh- 
bours about the formu/a, uncovenanted sovereigns, praying Be the Qhoen, ee. 
He has lived during the present winter on oatmeal and cold water. He sent 
off several letters to illustrious and distinguished persons, such as two to her 
Majesty, addressed as follows—‘ To the British Queen Victoria, care of Robert 
Peel, the Primate, England.’ Also one addressed to Lord Aberdeen, &c.” 
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Mr. M‘Naughton remarked, that his journey could have no con- 
nexion with the death of Mr. Drummond, because he had talked of the 
necessity of putting to death all who differed with his ideas of the 
truth, and of the sin of a woman sitting upon the throne, and so forth, 
for at least three years. While this evidence was ia process of delivery, 
Stevenson repeatedly challenged the Magistrates to prove him mad on 
the Holy Scriptures. The Lord Mayor having remarked, “ Now all 
agree that you are not in your right senses,” he replied, “ Yes, yes, I 
ken all fules are agreed.” ‘The Policeman who arrested Stevenson de- 
posed, that he declared he must see Sir Robert Peel, or have his 
revenge. ‘The Lord Mayor asked, “ Isthat true, Mr. Stevenson?” He 
anwered, “I never intended such a thing as revenge. No, no; no per- 
sonal revenge. Ifa man thinks of revenge, and speaks of it, he must 
be stark mad.” He afterwards remarked, 

“ Task you one thing: I'd like to see any man, either of England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, that Iam not able to muzzle by reason before the public. You 
say Lam insane: how can you prove it? You say I am not able to take 
care of myself: I think that aman who lived three years upon 30/. must be 
able to take care of himself.” 

The certificate was duly signed, and Stevenson was remanded to the 
Compter, to be detained until removed by order of the Secretary of State, 

At Bow Street, on Monday, John Edward Freak, aged twenty-eight, 
was charged, on suspicion of being a lunatic, with attempting to furce 
his way into Buckingham Palace. A Policeman of the A division ob- 
served him loitering about the Palace-gates, before one o’clock on 
Sunday morning ; and learned from the sentinels, that he had been there 
for an hour. Ou being questioned by the Policeman, he spoke very inco- 
herently, ard made use of threatening and violent expressions, saying 
that he had heen robbed, and demanding admission within the Palace- 
gates. He was taken to the Station-house and searched : but nothing was 
found upon him, except some papers, keys, a pocket-book, and a few 
other articles of no value; no money. ‘To the questions of Mr. Hall, 
the Magistrate, he replicd in a sullen and reluctant manner; repeating 
almost every question, and referring the querist for answers to his 
papers. But he said that he was a native of Dunbar, in Scotland; that 
“ all his relations were in himself,” pointing to himself; that he was a 
sailor, ‘“ perhaps” part proprietor of his vessel, the Scotia; and that it 
was lying at Folkestone, bound for France. He was given into the 
charge of the master of St. Martin’s Workhouse, until he could undergo 
a medical examination as to the state of his mind. 

At Guildhall, on Tuesday, Charles Dowie, a journeyman shoemaker 
was finally examined us to the state of his mind. The man laboured 
under a delusion, that some passage in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
reflecting on his grandfather, prevented the master shoemakers from 
giving him work. He said that Mr. Chambers had called his grand- 
father an idiot; and he required Messrs. Bradbury and Evans to take 
their names off the Journal as the printers, or to give up the authors. 
He intended to chastise Mr. Chambers for his insolence. At first, Mr. 
Macmurdo, the surgeon of the Compter, who had examined the pri- 
soner, considered that he was only insane on the one point; but after- 
wards he signed a certificate of insanity ; and the man was remanded to 
the Compter, as a preliminary to his being placedin safety. On Thurs- 
day, steps were taken for his removal to Bedlam. 





The Wrobinees. 


The election of a Member for Cambridge, in the room of Sir Alexan- 
der Cray Grant, commenced on Saturday, with the nomination of Mr. 
Fitzroy Kelly, the Conservative candidate, and Mr. Richard Foster, the 
Liberal. In his address to the electors, Mr. Kelly alluded to a former 
charge of bribery upon which he had been unseated, eight or nine years 
ago. The Committee which had decided against him, he said, was 
composed of nire direct political enemies and two political friends. 
Three individuals unconnected with each other, and coming together 
upon no system, distributed sums of money, amounting throughout the 
whole election to something under 401, They were construed to be 
agents of the sitting Members, and they were unseated. The Law- 
officers of the Crown, however, declared that the Members were not in- 
culpated. Mr. Kelly rested strongly on the fact, that Mr. Foster, as a 
Dissenter and a supporter of the late Ministry, was an opponent of the 
Church; and he closed a longish speech repeating his political senti- 
ments, by declaring himself a friend of the venerated institutions of 
the land, of landlords and tenants, of agricultural labourers, of artisans, 
and of all classes. Mr. Foster denied his opposition to the Church; 
and stated, that though not a Wesleyan, he had all his life supported 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society. Advocacy of Free Trade end an at- 
tack on the Income-tax were prominent points in his speech. The 
show of hands was in favour of Mr, Kelly ; anda poll was demanded for 
Mr. Foster. 

At the close of the poll, on Monday, the numbers were for Kelly, 
714; Foster, 681 ; majority, 33. 

Mr. Thomas Berry Cusack Smith, the At’orney-General for Ireland, 
was elected Member for Ripon, on Saturday, in the room of Mr. C. J. 
Pemberton, without opposition. In his brief address to the electors, 
Mr. Smith alluded to the Corn-laws; avowing himself an advocate of 

rotection for the farmer, and demanding a further trial of the present 

orn-law ; but, he said, he was not pledged to it. 


The Anti-Corn-law League have had a deputation, consisting of Co- 
lonel Thompson aud Mr. R, R. R. Moore, on a tour in the South of En- 
gland. On the 14th, they met 2,500 persons at Cheltenham; the Earl of 
Ducie being the chairman. On the 16th, they held a meeting in the Public 
Rooms at Broadmead, Bristol, which was very numerously attended; 
Mr. F. H. F. Berkeley, M.P., arriving from London expressly to at- 
tend it. Afterwards there was a working-class meeting at the same 
place. On Monday, they had a great Free-trade meeting in Southamp- 
ton; where they were joined by Mr. Cobden. They have also had 
meetings at Tiverton, Barnstaple, and Exeter. 

At these meetings, Colonel Thompson, good-humouredly noticing an 
attack upon him by Lord Brougham, explained that he did not langh at 
assassination, as Lord Brougham implied, but at Sir Robert Peel's pre- 
tence that Mr. Cobden instigated assassination. 

At Southampton, an address was presented to Mr. Cobden from 
Lymington. 

The Earl of Ducie explained at Stroud the circumstances which led 








him to be an advocate of tot:1 and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws ; 
declaring that he came there “to identify himself with the League as 
a body”— 

“ You will remember, at the election of 1832, I wes held up to the execration 
of the agricultural interest, and was posted on every wall and barn-door as the 
farmers’ enemy. To tell the truth, at that time I had thought very little about 
the repeal of the Corn-laws; but, finding myself accused of holding these opi- 
ions, and held up to public odium for so doing, I naturally began to inquire 
what the great crime was of which I was accused, and looked into the subject 
for myself. I read the arguments for and against it; and, gentlemen, the result 
of my inquiries was, that I very soon became the advocate of a fixed duty. 
Having got so far, I soon came, by a parity of rasoniug, to believe that ifa 
fixed duty was good free trade must be much better.” 


The earthquake which visited Liverpool on Friday morning, about 
one o’clock, extended over a considerable tract of the adjoining country. 
The shock was distinctly felt at Manchester about the same time; 
but it was more generally observed in the suburbs than in the centre of 
the town—probably because the persons most likely to use their obser- 
vation in such acase do not much live in the town. It was also remarked, 
that those persons who were up andin motion did noi notice the oscillation 
so much as those who were still and lying down. A sensation of heat 
and oppressive closeness had been perceived for some hours before. In 
some instances, the people who were waked in the houses got up in 
alarm, dressed themselves, and walked in the streets till daylight. A 
gentleman at Smedley Lane felt the floor of a room vibrate ; and next 
morning he found the dust in a heap in the centre of the room, as if it 
had drifted together. Some of the incidents were ludicrous. A person 
at Kersall Moor, says the Manchester Guardian, “ awaking, and 
finding himself shaking very much, concluded that it was an attack of 
ague, and took physic to ward off what he supposed was the approach 
of the disorder!” ‘ At Suspension Bridge, a lady, terrified from an 
apprehension that thieves were in the house, opened the window and 
called the police. A policeman, who was near, assured her that she 
need feel no alarm as to thieves, as it was ‘only an earthquake.’ ” 

At Preston, the visitation was rather more startling— 

“ Its approach was intimated by an unnatural buzzing noise, gradually in- 
creasing louder and louder until the moment when the subterranean convulsion 
passed a given point ; and then the sound, and the effects produced on the instant, 
became very alarming—windows and doors rattling, nay, the very houses ap- 
parently staggering to their foundations. The watchmen of the town and the 
public officers on night duty describe the sensations which it excited as awfully 
appalling; the ground appearing to them to be sinking under them, and them- 
selves feeling as though they were descending to a great depth, The bells rang 
in several houses.” 

At Lancaster, says the Lancaster Guardian, several smart shocks 
continued for about fifty seconds. The fetters hung in the gateway- 
tower of the castle clanked against each other with great violence. 

The concussion was also perceived throughout Lancashire, at Car- 
lisle and other places ia Cumberland, ia Westmoreland, Yorkshire, and 
Cheshire. 

At Fleetwood on Wyre, an earthquake was felt at eleven p. m. on the 
Thursday ; but it was so slight as to attract little attention. The 
shock about fifty minutes past midnight, which came with a sound like 
subterranean thunder, was so violent that many persons left their 
houses in alarm. The sea rose to an unusual height ; and the Prince of 
Wales steamer, which was on the voyage from Belfast to Fleetwood at 
the time, encountered a suddenly boisterous sea; for which the master 
could not account, as the shock was not otherwise felt on board. 

The Isle of Man was shaken; and people in steamers off the island 
felt the grinding sensation under the vessels which is so often observed, 
as if they had run agrourd. 

(‘The motion was slightly perceptible even in Ireland aud Scotland: 
the Belfast Northern Whig mentions several cases in which persons 
felt the shock, and the Edinburgh Weekly Journal contains a notice of 
the phenomenon at Dumfiies.] 


At Derby Assizes, on Monday, John West, aged tweuty-five, was 
charged with the utterance of seditious language. He had several 
times addressed large assemblies of potters and miuers on the borders 
of Staffordshire; and on the 18th September, at Swadlincole, he de- 
livered a long discourse on a text taken from the second of chapter 
Peter, the fourth and three succeeding verses; in the course of which 
he used the following expressions— 

“ We are told to unite together to oppose the abominable laws which stop 
our rights by class legislation.” ‘‘ We must be alive and active, for as long as 
we sleep quiet we shall not get our rights from the aristocracy.” “ We must 
combine together to open the locks of the prison-doors, and liberate those of 
our brethren who are confined for asking for our rights.” “ We have no right 
to be content with the abominable laws which are entailed upon us.” 

Mr. West did not deny that he was a Chartist; but much stronger 
language, he said, had been used in high places: and his object was, if 
the poor did not go to church, to carry the word of God to them. 
Chief Justice Tindal, who was an honour to the land as well as an 
ornament to the Bench, had wisely said that people might by excite- 
ment be carried beyond the proper bounds of discretion. He thought 
every fair chance should be given to a party, and that it was not right 
to have certain sentences picked out of a long discourse for the purpose 
of founding a charge upon them. 

Baron Alderson said, that nothing was more unfair than to take de- 
tached portions of a discourse. For example, suppose a man said he 
had heard such a on: say, “ There is no God”—that would be very 
bad: but suppose another had come forward and said, “ Yes, that was 
so; but he prefixed the words, ‘ The fool has said in his heart’ ”— 
which would make all the difference. The Jury acquitted the prisoner ; 
the Judge remarking that it was a very proper verdict. 





At the same Assizes, Samuel Bonsall, William Bland, and Johu 
Hulme, were charged with the murder of Miss Martha Goddard, at 
Stanley, on the 30th September last. Miss Goddard was a maidew 
lady, upwa'ds of seventy years of age, who lived with her sister Sarah, 
in a large house called Stanley Hall, about six miles from Derby. They 
were the daughters of a clergyman, and possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, but of very eccentric habits; living in their mansion without 
any other inmate, occupying separate rooms, taking their meals apart, 
and rarely having any communication with each other. They were 
supposed to have hordes of money in the house. The men appear to 
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have got into the house by taking the slates off the roof of a coal-cellar. 
Miss Sarah came to the door of the cellar armed with a poker; but 
they knocked her down and drove up stairs. Miss Martha was in bed ; 
but she got up, and stood in the middle of the room. They were not satis- 
fied with the money she gave; all seem to have beaten her, and she 
died of her hurts next morning; never. speaking after the attack. 
They carried away two sovereigns and some silver, and some portable 
articles ina bag. Ina lane they met a farmer, who challenged them as 
poachers; and Bonsall wanted to kill him; but Bland said, they had 
done enough for that night. Bland appears to have been refused an 
equal share of the money, and he made a confession, in which he ac- 
cused Hulme of the murder. Bonsall, who confessed to some fellow 
prisoners, also accuscd Hulme. Hulme, on the other hand, talking to 
an apprentice in his trade of chimney-sweeper, accused Bland and 
Bonsall, One of the witnesses stated, that Stanley Hall had been robbed 
three’ times within a very short period. Evidence was given that Miss 
Sarah Goddard was not in a fit state of mind to appear at the trial. The 
prisoners were found guilty by the Jury, and sentenced to death. 

At York Assizes, on {Monday, ‘Felix Booth was tried on an indict- 
ment for felony, in having preferred a foul charge against Sir Felix 
Booth, with a view to extort money. The prisoner was the cousin and 
godson of the prosecutor ; from whom he had received a series of benefits. 
In 1835, Sir Felix Booth gave him employment in one of his distil- 
leries; but he was discharged for intemperance: afterwards Sir Felix 
allowed him to reside at a farm at Catsworth in Huntingdon; his duty 
being, to return a weekly account of work done at the farm; and his 
remuneration was board and lodging for himself and wife, and the profits 
of the poultry-yard. His own misconduct caused him to be dismissed 
in 1839; when Sir Felix advanced him 290/. to set up as a grocer in 
Somerstown. He continued his demands for assistance; but it ceased, 
and in 1840 he hinted at the charge which formed the subject of the 
prosecution. He included in it a Mr. Marr, a young man in whom Sir 
Felix Booth took an interest, and who now proves to be the baronet’s 
son. In 1841, he brought an action to recover payment for work done at 
the farm; but he did not proeeed?with it. The defence was, that the 
prisoner believed himself to have a bona fide claim on his cousin, and 
that the letters urged that claim, but did not present the alternative of 
paying a sum of money to quash the charge ; therefore it was not an in- 
dictable offence. The objection was set aside; aud the Jury returned a 
verdict of “Guilty.” On Thursday, he was sentenced to twenty years’ 
transportation. 

A most extraordinary charge of the same kind was the subject ofa 
trial at Stafford, on Saturday. Henry William Grove, the prisoner, 
the son of a respectable grocer at Lymington, had left home in his 
youth to indulge a desire for religious employment; and he succes- 
sively filled the situation of Jay assistant to the Pastoral Aid Society at 
Birmingham, whence he was dismissed for misconduct, and at Burslem. 
At Burslem he circulated many hundreds of letters, imputing the of- 
fence in question to himself and the nephew of Mr. Alcock, a gentle- 
man of some influence in the neighbourhood; his object being, ap- 
parenily, to connect his own name with that of the young gentleman, 
So as io bring about a consultation with the uncle, and consequently an 
introduction to the family. The letters were traced to him by means of 
the paper on which they were written; and after, denying his guilt for 
some time, he eventually confessed it. The defence was insanity; the 
prisoner having suffered from epilepsy. The Jury, however, convicted 
him. On Thursday he was sentenced by Mr. Justice Wightman to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. 





Hiscellaneous. 

Sir C. Napier, notwithstanding the threatened opposition to his clec- 
tion as a member of the United Service Club, has been clected by 195 
to 13 black balls, one in ten excluding. Many officers rarely seen at 
the club attended to support him; among them the founder of the 
elub, Lord Lynedoch, Sir Nesbit Willoughby, and other time-honoure¢ 
veterans. ‘The majority of the gallant Commodore’s opponents are 
said to have been the friends of Sir R. Stopford and the Honourable 
Captain Grey.— Globe. 

The mournful accounts of Dr. Southey’s state of health have pre- 
pared the literary world for the announcement of his death; which took 
place, at Keswick, on Tuesday the 21st instant. For three years he 
had been unable to recognize his friends. It is well known that Robert 
Southey began life with extreme Liberal opinions, but became a Tory 
at a comparatively early age. His most popular poems, Thalaba and 
the Curse ef Kehama, are known to all; his other poems are better 
known by uame than perusal. His prose style is much admired; 
some of his histories are standard works; and he was a principal con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Review. He had held the post of Poet Laureate 
since 1812. He was married in early life; and again, a few years ago, 
to Miss Caroline Bowles, who survives him. 


The daily papers publish a corréSpondence of Lord Brougham with 
Mr. Hamer Stansfield, supplemental to that with Mr. Bright; the earliest 
date being February 15th, the latest February 23d. Many of the letters 
relate generally to the dispute ; Lord Brougham remarking on the impo- 
licy of the conduct pursued by persons connected with the League, on 
Mr. Bright's laxity of memory, and so on ; and Mr. Stansfield censuring 
Lord Brougham’s hostile tone in speaking of the League, and of the 
“fali” of Mr. Cobden, when attacked by Sir Robert Peel in the House 
of Commons. One part of the correspondence, however, is material : 
in his first letter, speaking of the misrepresentation, that at the interview 
with the Anti-Corn-law deputies he forced his services upon them, 
Lord Brougham says— 

* You know that I at first positively refused, from believing it uscless, and 
that I said if you got some other Peer to present the petition I would support 
him. You know how much the deputation pressed me to reconsider this 
resolution, and that all that I at first would agree to was to reconsider the 
matter. My subsequent interviews were in consequence of consenting, most 
reluctantly, to bring a metion forward. I only at first would agree to present 
the motion.” 

Mr. Stansfield replies thus— 

‘* Headingley, 16th February 1843. 

“My Lord—The post has just brought me your Lordship’s letter of yester- 
day, and at the same time the Anti-Bread-Tux Circular, containing the article 
referred to. 





“T had not seen or heard of it before, neither had I seen go full a report of 
your Lordship’s speech to which it alludes; and I must confess that the perusal 
of both of them has given me extreme pain, ‘These are not the times when the 
friends of a cause on which the salvation of the nation depends should accuse 
each other, and especially without foundation. 

“ The article in the Circular is acomplete perversion of the facts; and the 
circumstances which occurred were precisely as your Lordship states them. The 
deputation sought an interview with you at the House of Lords, and pressed 
you to introduce the subject there in the way most likely to be beneficial. 
Your Lordship thought the attempt would be useless, and all but declined your- 
self, suggesting that some other Peershould be applied to; but, upon the depu- 
tation urging the matter further, you agreed to reconsider the subject, and they 
were to see you again, and did so, respecting it; and the subsequent interviews 
which Mr. Bright and myself had with you, and the hospitality and civility we 
received, were gratefully felt and considered by us as opportunities for furnish- 
ing your Lordship with the necessary details for the motion. 

“T can only account for, but cannot excuse, the animus of the writer of that 
article, by supposing him goaded to madness by your Lordship being the person 
first to connect the diabolical assassinaton of Mr. Drammond with the League. 

“My Lord, when an honest and industrious people are reduced to beggary 
and destitution, and Anow the cause thereof to be the unjust legislation of a class, 
they can ill brook to be ranked by one sitting among that class with assassins. 
Believe me, my Lord, we are approaching awfal times; that we are surrounded 
with materials of too combustible a nature to admit of inflammatory language 
being used with impunity; and that the House of Lords itself is in greater 
danger from its own misdoings than ever it was from any Reageweer plot. 

“TI hope your Lordship will excuse the freedom with which I have expressed 
myself, and believe me your Lordship’s sincere and humble servant, 

“Hamer STANSFIELD.” 





Another explanatory correspondence has been published between Sir 
John Easthope, as proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, and Sir Thomas 
Wilde, about the ‘ fabrication” of an attack on Lord Denman by the 
learned Sergeant; which Lord Brougham imputed to the Chronicle. 
‘The question at issue will be made clearer by putting the different ver- 
sions of the disputed passages together. In the trial of Stockdale versus 
Hansard, Lord Denman had said— 

“ The defamatory matter has no bearing on any question in Parliament, or 
that could arise there. Whether the book found in the possession of a pri- 
soner in Newgate were obscene or decent, could have no influence in determin- 
ing how prisons can be best regulated; still less could the irrelevant issue 
whether it was published by the plaintiff.” 

The Morning Chronicle made Sergeant Wilde say, in his speech on 
the question last week— 

“ Look at some of Lord Denman’s opinions: remember that which he ex- 
pressed, that it mattered little whether or not licentious books might be read 
by the inmates of a prison, old and young persons, placed there with a view to 
their reformation and amendment. What in the world, le asked, had that to 
do with the case?” 

In an amended version of the passage, supplied to Lord Brougham, 
Sir Thomas Wilde makes himself to say— 

“ The only passage which I believe refers to Lord Denman relates to that 
part of his judgment in which he held the publication of the Commissioners’ 
Report on the state of prisons to be libellous, because the statement that Stock- 
dale’s licentious book was in the hands of the prisoners was unnecessary, and 
irrelevant to the question of prisou-discipline ; in relation to which statement, 
I believe I said, in substance, that I was surprised that such an opinion as to 
irrelevancy could be entertained.” 

The variation here, even if Sir Thomas has not softened his phrase, is 
perhaps, not too great to be attributed to misconception in the haste of 
reporting. Lord Brougham, however, having the Sergeant’s amended 
version in his hand, accuses the Chronicle of fabrication; and in- 
mates that Sir John Easthope ought to take some steps in consequence, 
in the way of disclaimer. Sir John writes to Sir Thomas Wilde, saying— 

“ if the statement of Lord Brougham had in it the colour or shadow of trath, 
then it would be my duty to discharge from the Morning Clronicle any man 
or men so base as to be party to so gross and mischievous a proceeding; but if 
Lord Brougham’s statement has not the sligh colour or shadow of truth 
in it, then it becomes my duty to protect honourable men engaged in my ser 
vice against defamation so gross and grievous, come from what quarter it may, 
and to obtain for them a full and entixe acquittal from such unfounded impu- 
tations.” 

To that end he calls on Sir Thomas to declare, whether, in his de- 
liberate judgment, Lord Brougham correctly represented the Morning 
Chronicle to have been guilty of the fabrication imputed ; Lord Broug- 
ham having stated that he had in his hand ‘‘a distinct disclaimer, an 
articulate disavowal, a positive and deliberate denial,” from Sir 
Thomas Wilde, of the Chronicle’s report of his speech. 

Sir Thomas Wilde evades this interrogatory, or at least does not 
answer it in direct terms: the sum of his reply is, that he received a 
note from Lord Denman, announcing his inteniion to submit the report 
to the House of Lords; that he hastily read the passage in the Chronicle, 
hastily penned his amended statement, hastily sent it to Lord Broug- 
ham by a “Mr. H.,” and that Lord Brougham hastily received it: 
that, he says, coupled with his own explanation in the House of Com- 
mons, is all he has done ia the matter. 











The Leeds Mercury reports an interview with Sir Robert Peel, by a 
deputation who presented a memorial prayiug for the repeal of the im- 
port-duty on wool. The deputation was composed of several of the 
Yorkshire Members, with Mr. J. Gott of Leeds, Mr. T. Cooke of Dews- 
bury, and some other gentlemen of the West Riding— 

“ Mr. J. S. Wortley introduced the business of the interview by presenting 
the memorial; which Sir Robert Peel read aloud, carefully and deliberately. 
Mr. Brook then stated the principal points in the case of the manufacturers for 
the repeal of the tax. Sir Robert Peel occasionally asked for further informa~- 
tion. In all the questions put by the Premier during the iuterview, there was 
not shown any inclination to raise difficulties, or to weaken the force of the 
grounds urged for the repeal, but simply a desire to be satisfied as to the merits 
of the case. Mr. Gott stated, that the trade in woollens had been for some 
years declining, and that there had been a continually increasing competition 
from the manufacturing countries of the Continent, with facts supporting these 
assertions, Mr. Cook produced a sample of Belgian (striped) cloth—the de- 
scription made for the Cuinese market—of which he has a quantity now iz 
bond in London, and which he is about to export to China, although himself a 
manufacturer of similar goods; he stated, however, that the speculation was an 
experiment. The Premier, at the conclusion of the interview, (at which the 
principal grounds for the removal of the duty were enforced by Mr. Charles 
Wood, Mr. Wortley, Mr. Stansfield, and others, as well as by the members of 
the deputation from the manufacturers,) stated, that he bad before represented 
to Mr. Wortley that it would be impossible for him to give any pledge as to the 
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course he should adopt, and which he had requested Mr. Wortley to communi- 
cate to the dvputation of the manufacturers; but he promised to give the sub- 
ject his earnest consideration. On the whole, the impression left by the con- 
ference on the minds of the deputation was favourable : but, of course, nothing 
will be done until after the 5th April, when the produce of the taxes will be 


known.” 


The French Chamber of Peers have been occcupied with the secret- 
service-money bill; which was carried on Monday, by 135 to 37. 
The debate was a mere repetition of that in the other chamber. M. 
Guizot deprecated the renewal of irritating expressions towards Eng- 
land ; and, repeating his assurances that he would do nothing hostile, 
he announced the growth of a better feeling in France— 

“ It is evident to everybody that the passions which had been so vehemently 
excited among us are now fast subsiding; that a better and more equitable 
feeling towards England is beginning to prevail ; and that, thanks to the per- 
severance and moderation of the policy of the Government, as also to the per- 
severing moderation of the British Cabinet, there is every reason to hope that 
the good relations between the two countries will seon be solidly restored.” 

With regard to Spain, after praising the good fecling with which the 
Government of that kingdom had conducted itself in the affair of the 
French Consul at Barcelona, M. Guizot said— 

“ Tam inclined to hope, that we shall soon be able to proceed in a manner 
which will simplify not only our relations with Spain, but also our relations in 
Spain with respect to England. Everybody knows that the treaty of com- 
merce, ever projected and hitherto never concluded between England and 
Spain, is one of the difficulties of our situation in Spain, as it is one for Spain 
herself. I trust, however, that the course in which we are about soon to en- 
gage will tend to remove those indirect difficulties, as well as the direct difficul- 
ties existing between the two countries.” 

The Chamber of Deputies met on Wednesday, to hear the develop- 
ment of the motion of M. Duvergier de Hauranne; who proposed that 
the vote of the House should hereafter be taken by open division in- 
stead of ballot, as a means of checking corruption. 

The Moniteur officially confirms the report that Admiral Dupetit 
Thouars had taken possession of Otaheite and the surrounding group 
of islands, in the name of the French King. The Admiral had come 
before Otahcite on the S8thof September, and demanded 10,000 dollars, 
as indemnity for certain grievances alleged against the Otaheitans. 
The Admiral gave it to be understood, at the same time, that he would 
accept the sovereignty of the islands for the King of France in lieu of 
the money, if the Queen so wished. The Queen refused, but four 
chiefs consented. The Admiral then sailed for the Marquesas; and on 
his return, the Queen Pomaree had been induced to change her mind, 
and submit to the sovereignty of France. The Paris Gazette des 
Tribunaux gives tbe following account of the matter; beginning with 
an extract received by one of the writers in the paper from the 
Admiral himself— 

“The letter is dated Valparaiso, the Ist November, on board the Reine 
Blanche frigate. This extract will remove all doubts as to the occurrence 
itself, and the nature of the rights which may result from it to France. 

«In consequence of the grievances and of the remonstrances of our country- 
men (nativnaux) at Otaheite, M. Dupetit Thouars, having thought proper to 
require of Queen Pomaree, and of the principal chiefs conducting the Govern- 
ment of the island and archipelago, an indemnity of 10,000 piastres—an easy 
reparation, considering the abundance of specie in that country—the commu- 
nications immediately established on the subject were soon followed by the 
official demand of the protection of the King of the French, with the offer of 
the external sovereignty of Queen Pomaree’s states, and of the direction of 
the affairs of the Whites at Otaheite.’ 

“ This proposal, so honourable to France, and the consequences of which, 
above all, may be so advantageous to our settlement in the Marquesas Islands, 
had mitigated the rigorous dispositions caused by the Otaheitan Government’s 
proceedings towards our countrymen, and induced the Admiral to accept, 
reserving the ratification of his Government, the protectorship und external 
sovereignty of Queen Pomaree’s states. 

“ Moreover, and to avoid any retractation, as well as to make sure of nothing 
being attempted against Otaheite before the French Government should have 
time to decide on this affair, the Admiral had, in concert with the Queen, 
established a Provisional Government for the direction of the affairs of the 
Whites, aud united the flag of France, sous forme de yacht, to that of the 
Society Islands. Lastly, he had deemed it proper to adopt, in the interest of 
France, measures calculated to facilitate the adjunction of that Queen of Poly- 
nesia to France, and to secure rights the more lawful as it is of her full accord 
and spontaneously that she has offered herself to us.” 

The English residents in the South Sea Islands had loudly exclaimed 
against what they called French usurpation. ‘The Chilian journals had, 
however, expressed their satisfaction at the conduct of Admiral Dupetit 
Thouars, 

We may possibly soon hear of the Sandwich Islands having also 
acknowledged the supremacy of France, for the Quotidienne mentions 
the arrival at Paris of an Envoy from them, of the name of Thomas 
Haalilio. This personage is stated to have come on the subject of 
reparations required of his royal master, by the commander of the 
French ship of war L’Embuscade; also for sundry injuries done to 
French Missionaries, and other offences against a treaty entered into 
with France in 1839,—Morning Post. 


Intelligence has been received from Lisbon to the 13th instant. A 
number of important projects of law had been submitted to the 
Chambers. Que was for the introduction of an extensive scheme of 
instruction throughout the kingdom; another for improving the na- 
vigation of the Tagus near Santarem, and cutting a canal through the 
valley of Azambuja; and a third for the construction of a general 
system of roads. ‘The last project had already passed the Deputies. 


The Archduke Francis Charles of Austria, the Emperor’s brother 
and heir-presumptive, has for some time been ill with a violent fever, 
which has begun to cause the greatest uneasiness to his family; but 
intelligence has just been received of a favourable turn in the malady. 

The newly-assembled States of Posen have presented an address to 
the King of Prussia, stating that they have been promised the main- 
tenance of their nationality and the use of their language in public 
acts; that the labours of the States will never acquire their full im- 

rtance “until the country is in possession of the institutions pro- 
mised by the edict of May 1815”; and that “they cannot dissemble the 
dolorous ispressions produced on them by the last edict of censorship ; 
nor can they avoid expressing the desire that this edict, and the instruc- 
tions which it contains, be annulled.” This address is dated 8th March. 
The King replied on the 12th, by saying— 





“ We should have returned this address without replying to it, its demands 
and griefs being irregularly presented ; but we wished our subjects of Posen to 
know how highly we disapproved of the sentiments and proposals contained 
therein. The wish to deny the point of union between Posen and Prussia 
comes only from a party blind to the paternal solicitude which prompted us to 
leave them every thing pertaining to nationality. If the opinion of such 
a party, which seeks to separate the Grand Duchy from Prussia, should pre- 
vail, we shall be under the necessity of withdrawing trom the Provincial States of 
Posen the promise that they should be convoked at stated intervals. We will 
enter into no explanation relative to the indecorous allusion to the royal or- 
donnance of May 1815, (promising a constitution); such ordonnance being 
not obligatory upon us; his Majesty our late august father having recognized 
that the dispositions which it contained were incompatible with the good of 
his people, and therefore replaced by the law of June 1823.” 

The royal reply concludes by refusing to make any alteration in the 
late law of censorship. It is signed by all the Ministers. 


The Tay, mail-steamer, which left Bermuda on the 4th instant, brings 
little additional intelligence respecting the earthquake in the West 
Indies, on the 8th February ; but we are now assured of the safety of 
several colonies. In Jamaica it was not felt at all. 

The concussion was perceived in British Guiana, a few minutes past 
eleven o'clock ; and it was severe. The movement of the earthquake 
reached Trinidad in a slight shock—a slow, unbroken, tremulous oscilla- 
tion, of about a minute’s duration. The shock lasted two minutes in 
Barbados, and created much alarm; but did no damage. In St. Lucia 
the disturbance of the ground lasted for three minutes or more; the 
longest duration of an earthquake remembered in the island. Dominica 
also sustained a prolonged shock, and one of much violence— 

“As far as the agitated mind of every one in town can at this moment 
calculate, the vibration rocked from the North-east to the South-west, pro- 
ducing a rushing noise like a hurricane; and afterwards the ground seemed to 
heave perpendicularly, shaking the houses with a cracking noise similar to that 
heard when a roof is being unshingled. At the same moment, the large build- 
ings clearly appeared to be rolling to and fro, and columns of smoke were seen 
issuing from several of the mountains in sight of town. During the morning, 
as for several days past, the sky had been extremely clear and serene. We 
think the shock lasted two minutes and a half; but one gentleman assures us 
that, by a watch he had in his hand, it occupied three minutes and a half. In 
about half a minute from the commencement, almost every house was vacated ; 
leaving the streets covered with the inhabitants of every class, sex, and age. 
Several stone buildings have been cracked, and some old walls and chimnies 
thrown down. The Gaol, Police-office, and Roman Catholic Church are in- 
cluded in the report. 

“Since writing the above, we have learned with regret, that the windward 
quarter of the island has sustained material injury by the awful calamity ; and 
that among other losses the sugar-works and other stone buildings of the 
Pavey Hall and Londonderry estates have been destroyed.”—Dominican, 

eo. 5. 

Montserrat was not so terribly visited as was at first apprehended— 

“ The Soufriére was quiet, and not more than usually affected ; but the fall 
of earth in various parts had been tremendous, causing those clouds which 
were seen to overhang the island for along time. ‘Two churches are down. 
Nearly every building in the town of Plymouth more or less injured ; but, for- 
tunately, only four or five lives lost, so far as had been ascertained. Very 
many mills and works totally overthrown, and nearly all the others injured.”— 
West Indian. 

It is stated that the Soufriére at Guadaloupe emitted clouds of vapour. 

The Barbados House of Assembly had voted a grant of 15,000 dollars, 
to be applied for the relief of the sufferers in such manner as the Go- 
vernor and Council might see fit. And the Guiana Court of Policy 
had voted 1,000/. sterling for Antigua and 500/. for Guadaloupe. 

The Jamaica Morning Journal of 17th February, reports an interesting 
expedition. 

“ The first attempt to civilize Africa, by sending persons from this island to 
teach them the arts of civilized life, was made on the 8th instant; on the 
morning of which day, the brigantine Joseph Anderson, Honan master, sailed 
from Port Royal, with the Reverend Messrs. Riis, Wildman, and Thompson, 
the last of whom is a Black gentleman, with Mrs. Riis and Mrs. ‘Thompson, 
and a company consisting of twenty-four Christian Negroes. ‘The destination 
of these Missionaries and people is the kingdom of Ashantee, on the Western 
coast of Africa.” 

Captain the Honourable Charles Gilbert John Brydone Elliot, of the 
Spartan, had been tried before a court-martial at Port Royal, for cruel 
and unbecoming conduct in causing Mr. De Lacy M. Gleig, a midship- 
man, to be flegged, on the 17th August 1842, off Newfoundland. The 
defence consisted of testimonials as to character, and representations 
that Captain Elliot was justified under the circumstances, and in the 
position in which he stood towards the midshipman, a boy fourteen 
years of age. The Court acquitted Captain Elliot on the counts which 
put the charge in the strongest terms and described his offence as 
“scandalous”; but found him guilty of the assau't, and of disobeying the 
regulations for the government of the naval forces by sea. The record 
of the judgment proceeds— 

“The Court, however, in consideration of the very high testimonials as to 
character and conduct adduced by the prisoner, the extraordinary and parental 
anxiety manifested on all occasions for the well-deing and csiaail iepenetion of 
all the young gentlemen on board his ship, and particularly of Mr. De Lacy M. 
Gleig himself, and also looking at the nature of the potions complained of, 
the circumstances under which it was inflicted, the feeling which dictated it and 
which animated the prisoner towards all under his command, as appearing in 
evidence before the Court, are of opinion that the authority and the rules and 
regulations of her Majesty’s service, and the dignity of the ee as applicable to 
an anes of them, will be fully vindicated and upheld by merely ad- 
judging that the prisoner be severely reprimanded : and he is hereby reprimanded 
accordingly.” 

Among the passengers who arrived at Southampton by the Tay, 
were “the Prince and Princess Louis Napoleon Christophe,” of St. 
Domingo. The Prince is perfectly black, and appears to be about sixty 
years of age. The Prince took his place for London, by a third-class train. 


It has been discovered that “an enormous comet,” as Sir John 
Herschel calls it, in a letter to the Times, dated Collingwood, March 
19th, is at present passing through our system, and is not far from its 
perihelion— 

“ Its tail,” says Sir John, “for such I cannot doubt it to be, was conspi- 
cuously visible, both last night and the night before, as a vivid luminous streak, 
commencing close beneath the stars Kappa and Lambda Leporis, and thence 
stretching obliquely westwards and downwards, between Gamma and Delta 
Eridani, till lost in the vapours of the horizon. The direction of it, prolonged 
on a celestial globe, passes precisely through the place of the San in the 
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Ecliptic at the present time; a circumstance which appears conclusive as to 
its cometic nature. 

“ As the portion of the tail actually visible on Friday evening was fully 30 
degrees in length, and the head must have been beneath the horizon, which 
would add at least 25 degrees to the length, it is evident that, if really a comet, 
it is one of first-rate magnitude; and if it be not one, it is some phenomenon 
beyond the Earth’s atmosphere of a nature even yet more remarkable. 

“ Eight p.m. 19th March.—The tail of the comet, for such it must now 
assuredly be, is again visible, though much obscured by haze, and holding very 
nearly the same position.” 

The Paris Univers of Friday reports the comet as seen on the previ- 
ous evening; its tail, which proceeded from the constellation Orion, 
extending over a space of 60 degrees. M. Arago has substantially 
confirmed this account; but he estimates the length of the comet at 414 
to 43 degrees, 

In his communication to the Academy of Sciences, M. Arago gave a 
curious comparative account of other long-tailed comets— 

“ The comet of 1811 had a tail of an apparent length of 23 degrees. That 
of 1744, observed by Cheseaux at Lausanne, was remarkable for its multiple 
tail, composed of six divergent branches, embracing an extent of 44 degrees in 
width, and some of which had an absolute length of 13,000,000 of leagues. 
That of 1789 presented a tail of an apparent length of 68 degrees, whose in- 
flected form, according to the historians of the time, resembled that of a 
Turkish scimitar, a similarity observable at the extremity of the present comet, 
but in a far inferior degree. The tail of the comet of 1780 had an apparent 
extent of 90 degrees and an absolute extent of 41,000,000 of leagues. Finally, 
the comet of 1818 made its appearance with an appendage so out of all pro- 
portion that it covered a space of not less than 104 degrees. Its head was still 
under the horizon, when the extremity of the tail had already reached the 
height of the zenith.” 





Another lunatic, on the way to London to have some peremptory 
conference with the Premier, has been stopped at starting. One 
M‘Coleman applied at the Glasgow Sheriff Clerk’s office, on Tuesday, 
for two clerks to accompany him to London, to see Sir Robert Peel on 
important business ; announcing himse!f to be the father of M‘Nanghten, 
and threatening to make skeletons of those who hindered him. An 
order for his detention was obtained from the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, 
and he was lodged in the Lunatic Asylum. He is a shoemaker; but he 
was once in the army, and a wound in the head unsettled his faculties. 

The last number of the Colonial Gazette has a paper showing the 
only way in which the United States can provide for the principal and 
interest of the State debts, and by this means alone restore their credit, 
without resorting to new taxation or other unpopular measures. The 
case is thus made out— 

“ It has been recently suggested that the Public Lands of the United States 
constitute a property sufficient to cover the whole of the State debts; and 
that this source of revenue should be, as it were, specially mortgaged by the 
United States for payment of interest and principal of those obligations. 
This would be a modified “ assumption ” of State debts by the United States 
—a special assumption not distasteful to any class, because involving no new 
taxation. From the temper in which this proposal has been discussed in 
Congress, and still more from its present agitation throughout the Union with 
many indications of popular approval, we augur that, so far as opinion or 
feeling goes, there is no serious obstacle to its adoption at the next meeting of 

gress. Supposing our view on this point to be correct, the only question 
that remains is the value of the security. 

“ Until about forty-seven years ago, the United States pursued in the disposal 

of their waste lands the old practice of the British Government, which was 
that of free grants. In 1796 they began to dispose of new land by sale. In the 
course of the forty-seven years, the sale of Public Lands has produced in cash about 
25,000,000/. The average annual receipt of the last twenty years is about 
900,000/. a year ; of the last ten years, 1,600,000/. ayear. And these great results 
have been obtained in spite of several important defects in the system. While sel- 
ling was adopted as the rule, large exceptional free grants were made ; with a 
tendency, of course, to diminish the amount of sales. In one case, many mil- 
lions of acres were granted to disbanded soldiers; who disposed of their land at 
a price below that required by the Government, and in the following year the 
Government sold scarcely any land. The mode of sale is by auction at the 
low upset price of 5s. 7}d. per acre; and as the quantity put up at auction 
has always exceeded the demand that competition which the plan of auction 
was intended to promote has not taken place, but nearly the whole of 
the lands have been sold at the upset price. And, lastly, Congress not 
many years ago passed a law in favour of squatters, who have since 
had preemptive right of purchase at the upset price. If a fixed uniform 
price of not less than 2/. per acre had been adopted at the same time as 
the plan of selling, and all exceptional grants had been avoided, there 
can be little doubt that the whole sum received by the United States 
might have Leen twice or thrice as much as the actual receipt—that is, 
50,000,000. or 75,000,0002. instead of 25,000,0007. For it should be observed, 
to those who may object that greater means of paying for land would not have 
been supplied by requiring a higher price, that at the low price of 5s. 74d. per 
acre the facility of obtaining land has been such as to lead to a mischievous 
dispersion of the people and cutting up of labour into separate pairs of hands; 
and that the wealth of the people would have been greater if a higher price 
for new land had kept them more together, and thus conduced to more com- 
bination of labour and division of employments. In fact, the lowness of the 
price led to such an excess of land in proportion to people, that in every part of 
the United States it has been found necessary to put atax upon wild land which 
had become private property, and which, being wild, mischievously separated the 
settlers, and was justly regarded by them as a nuisance. ‘I'he amount of this 
nuisance-abating tax, which has been very large, has been in the nature of a sub- 
sequent addition to the original price, and might obviously have been received by 
the Government in the form of a higher original price. But it is not merely on 
such improvements of the system as the adoption of a uniform and much higher 
price that the United States may rely for continually increasing receipts: theac- 
tual receipts have continually increased during the forty-seven years, excepting 
just after large exceptional free grants, and during the present monetary embar- 
rassments. ‘Kllowing for these exceptions, the receipts have increased in due pro- 
— to the increase of population. Nothing else could have been expected. 
With a present population of 17,000,000, and a prospect of continual and rapid 
increase from births and immigration, it appears certain that, even without any 
improvement of the system, the public lands must soon again produce enough 
to py the interest on the whole of the State debts. Supposing the improve- 
ment adopte:l, the increase of receipts must be considerably larger. The 
quantiy of fertile land for which a demand is perfectly sure to arise amounts 
to hunteds of millions of acres. The material security is therefore ample. 
In ordetthat it should have a moral validity which Europe would soom appre- 
ciate, NO\ing more is required than that the United States, besides adopting 
the propod improvements of their public lands to the restoration of the na- 
tional honyy, by charging them specially and exclusively with the principal 
and interesiof ‘the State debts. Such a law would restore the credit of Ame- 
rica, because, would show both the way and the will to pay. 








POSTSCRIPT. — sarosnar. 


A long and peculiar discussion took place in the House of Commons 
last night on the motion for the second reading of the Factories Bill ; 
one of the joint measures of the Government education scheme. In 
reply to Mr. Lanoucuers, Sir James GRawaM Stated that it was pro- 
posed to go into Committee before Easter on the clauses regulating the 
labour of children and “ young persons” in factories, but to postpone 
the education clauses until after Easter. Mr. Ewart, Mr. Hawes, 
Mr. Mark Puiies, and several other Members on the Opposition side 
now started objections to the education clauses, as giving too exclusive 
management of the schools to the Church of England, to the injury of Dis- 
senters and Roman Catholies : “it was an attempt,” said Mr. Hawes, “ to 
place the education of the great mass of the country in the hands of the 
Church of England. The question was, whether consent to the second 
reading would pledge those who voted for it to the details? Sir James 
GRAHAM explained that the vote would only determine the question, 
whether or not the funds of the State should be devoted to the purposes 
of education: the details of the method and management of education, 
and even principles involved in those details, would be open to future 
discussion. Lord Joun RussExi admitted that; but he thought a dis- 
cussion of the objections to the education part of the measure would 
be useful in limine. 

Accordingly, the question that the bill be read a second time having 
been formally put, the House launched into the discussion, and the objec- 
tions already indicated were more specifically stated. The principal were, 
that although Dissenters form a majority in the manufacturing districts, 
and the Catholics are an increasing body, they would be practically ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the measure, by the composition of the school- 
trusts, the appointment of a clergyman as chief trustee, and the approval 
of masters by the Bishop of the diocese; the power of inspection, which 
it was assumed would be exercised on behalf of the Established Church, 
and the “teaching” of the Scriptures in the schools, which would in- 
evitably be an exposition of doctrines offensive to Dissenters, These 
objections were insisted on as fatal to the measure in its present form, 
by the Members already alluded to. Mr. Ewarr suggested, either 
that the Irish plan should be adopted, and only such portions of the 
Scriptures used as different denominations could agree upon, or that 
the system should be altogether freed from its theological part, and 
confined to secular instruction, religious instruction being left to the 
various ecclesiastical bodies to which the scholars might severally be- 
long. Mr. Hume strongly supported that view. Sir Grorce Grey 
and Lord Joun RussELu argued for proceeding with the measure, in 
the view of affording opportunity for such objections to be obviated. 
Mr. CospEN, admitting the gravest objections, rather supported the 
measure, as a step in the right direction. The Earl of Suprey, 
as a Catholic, generally approved the measure, but wished details 
objectionable to Catholics altered. On the other hand, Sir Roperr 
Inexis took the lead in objecting to the bill, that it did not “tend to 
place the Church in so prominent a position as from the character of the 
Church it deserved ;” but he thought that, if well worked, it might more 
benefit than injure the Church. From these conflicting opinions Mr, 
Gauty Knicurt inferred that the Government plan was the juste milieu, 
the golden mean. Mr. Cowper declared it the best practical measure 
of the kind which had ever come under discussion. Mr. MANNERS 
Surton, Mr. Daxrsy, and others on the Ministerial side, fully supported 
the bill. Such is 2 general view of the various opinions expressed in 
a debate which was upon the whole remarkable for its deliberative and 
really discussional character. Sir JAMES Grauam spoke rather early 
in the course of it, answering some objections. He doubted the applica- 
bility of the Irish system to England ; and he explained that the dreaded 
“teaching” of the Scriptures would be like that described by Mr. Dunn, 
the Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society, in evidence before 
a Committee on the education of the poorer classes, in 1838: the teacher 
would explain the sense of the passages read, and also doctrines so far as 
they were involved in that sense, but he would not inculeate sectarian 
dogmas. Masters offending against such regulations would be liable to 
removal by the Privy Council. Sir James deprecated the heaping of 
difficulties in the way of the measure, and urged its imperative necessity : 
the events of the last autumn showed that not a moment was to be 
lost—the youth of the parties generaily engaged in the outbreak was a 
remarkable fact; and it was his firm belief, that if a measure of the 
kind had been carried ten years ago the outrages would not have taken 
place. The object the Government had in view was to supply a 
measure of education extensive in its operation, consonant with the 
principles of the Established Church, and at the same time go to the 
utmost extent consistent with the honest principle of toleration. The 
arguments respecting the necessity of the measure were earnestly en- 
forced by Lord AsuLey. Alluding to late inquiries, he said— 

“ Without remorse we have disclosed our disgraceful position—displaying 
the positive filth that lies on the moral surface of this our land. What a figure 
shali we then cut among the nations of the earth, if, knowing what we do know, 
seeing what we do see, and feeling what we profess to feel, we fail to remove 
the abominations and corruptions which are festering in the very heart of our 
population ! ” 

Eventually the bill was read a second time; to be committed on Fri- 
day next. 

More contesting about the Dog-carts Bill terminated in its third read- 
ing, and with some amendment it passed. 

Mr. Rorsuck brought in the “ Aerial Transit Company Bill,” for 
establishing a rapid mode of travelling through the air! It was read a 
first time, amidst much laughter, and ordered to be read a seeond time, 

In the House of Peers, Lord BroucHam gave notice that he would, 
before Easter, introduce a bill for the more effectual suppression of the 
Slave-trade. 

Lord CAMPBELL laid upon the table a bill for facilitating the trans- 
mission of real property. 












We are happy to have it in our power to announce that Mr. Gisborne, 
in compliance with the wishes of the Liberal electors of Nottingham, 
has agreed to offer himself as a candidate for the representation of that 
borough.—Morning Chronicle, March 25. 


The debate in the French Chamber of Deputies, on the motion to 
abrogate the vote by ballot in the Chamber, closed on Wednesday ; and 
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the motion was rejected, by 193 to 201. The result puzzled the Paris 
politicians. Among the warmest supporters and opponents of the pro- 
position were to be found men of all parties ; the partisans of Ministers 
being nearly equally divided on the subject, while Ministers themselves 
were far from unanimous. M. Guizot did not vote on either side. It 
was generally understood that the vote was most agreeable to the Court 
and the Ministry. 

Nine nuns (Seeurs de St. Vincent de Paul) had sailed from Toulon 
for the Sandwich Islands, to instruct the children of the natives. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Frinay AFTerNoon. 

The only public transaction of importance during the week, has been a large 

purchase of Consols by the broker for the Court of Bankruptcy ; but not- 
withstanding this operation, the market has declined, and closes today about 
§ per cent below the quotations of last Saturday. An under-current of supply 
clearly exists somewhere ; andit is surmised that a jobber, who has sold largely 
has been acting for the broker of a very influential class of capitalists, who will 
not appear publicly in the market himself. The New Three-and-a-half per 
Cents have evinced a tendency to decline, and have fluctuated about 3 per cent. 
Bank Stock is lower, being quoted at about 2 per cent below the highest recent 
prices. There has been a trifling demand for money, and in consequence Ex- 
cheguer Bills have fallen: after being at 63, they close today at 64 to 66 
premium. 
#; The financial agency of the Portuguese Government have given notice to the 
holders of Regency Stock, that unless they convert their Bonds before the 30th 
June next, “ They will not be allowed the benefit of receiving the dividends 
for the preceding half-year upon the arrears of interest as heretofore, but only 
from the time they carry the conversion into effect.” Such of the stockholders, 
therefore, as fall under the operation of this notice, will lose 16s. 8d. per cent 
upon the Regency Five per Cents, and 9s. 9d. per cent upon the Three per 
Cents. The number will be however very small in any case, and we have 
little doubt that nearly the whole of the remaining stock outstanding, about 
1,000,000, will be converted before the period referred to. 

The Lords of the Treasury have disposed of the whole amount of silver as 
yet received for the Chinese indemnity to the Bank of England, at 4s. 11d. per 
ounce. This arrangement has very materially disappointed some of the prin- 
cipal bullion-dealers; who were in expectation of forcing the Government to sell 
at 4s. 1Ud. an ounce, considering it highly improbable that the Bank would in- 
crease its very large amount of bullion by any additional purchase. The bar- 
gain will doubtless be a profitable one, as the demand for silver on the Conti- 
nent is very great, and at the present price there is a profit of 1} per cent upon 
its exportation. The exchanges gave way slightly on Tuesday and today, in 
consequence of the demand for bills occasioned by the disappointed dealers 
being compelled to adopt that mode of remittance, instead of exporting the 
Chinese silver. The effect produced will however be only transient ; as, though 
silver is indemand for exportation, gold is continually pouring in from all parts 
of the world, 

The Northern European and better class of Foreign Stocks have given way 
slightly, in consequence of the depression of the English Funds; but there has 
been scarcely any business of importance. Dutch ‘T'wo-and-a-half per Cents 
have given way, and the Five per Cents have improved slightly. The public 
notification by the agents of the Mexican Government, that they have not in 
hand sufficient funds for the payment of the dividend becoming due on Ist 
April next, has not produced much effect upon the price of the Stock ; as it 
has becu lung known that the payment of the dividend is impossible. 

The transactions in the Bonds have been few, aud the real holders generally 
do not appear inclined to sell. Spanish Stock has as usual been the subject 
of much fluctuation, and the tendency has been downwards. An impulse 
was however given to the market this morning by the speech of M. Guizor, 
and the prospect which he afforded of a codperation of France and Eng- 
jand in settling the long-vexed affairs of the Peninsula. The result of 
the week’s operations has been to establish nearly the same quotations as on 
Saturday last, after the price has been depressed about ¢ per Cent below tiem. 
Portuguese Converted Stock is } per cent lower, with little business doing ; 
the speculators in many cases being unwilling to risk the arrival of the next 
Lisbon mail, which will bring the decision of the Portuguese Government 
upon the Tariff question: in some quarters it is anticipated that this deter- 
mination will be unfavourable. 

The Share-market has not been in a state of such activity as recently. 
Some of the Railways have declined; Birmingham having been done at 209, 
which is from 4l. to 51. below recent quotations; Great Western, South- 
western, and Brighton, are also about 12. lower, as are the Shares generally. 
The Shares of two new French lines of Railway are about to appear in our 
market; one, viz. that from Paris to Lyons, is introduced by Messrs. CHARLES 
Devavx and Co.; the other is that from Paris to Lisle, in which the Messrs. 
Rotuscuicp are largely interested. The determination of the shareholders 
of the Del Monte Mining Company to capitalize the interest on the Loan-notes 
has caused a decline of I/. in the Shares; which have been done at 6/7. We 
have not heard of any transactions in the Loan-notes. 

Sarurpay, TwELve o'Crock. 

The English Funds are at yesterday’s prices, as are Exchequer Bills. The 
only variation in Foreign Funds istin Spanish Stock; which, at the commence- 
ment of business fell } per cent below the closing prices of yesterday, but have 
improved in consequence of extensive purchases, principally by brokers who 
are employed by Dutch houses; the advance in price has been more than § per 
cent from the lowest quotation; and the price of Active Five per Cents is now 

234 4, and of Three per Cents 32} 3. 

The transactions in Shares have not been important, prices are however, 
lower. Birmingham being 208, a decline of ll. since yesterday; the other 
Railways are also heavy. We can only notice the following bargains: Del 
Monte, Mining, Unregistered, 65 3; British North American Bank, 25; 
Tailways—Eastern Counties, 9§; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 49}; Great 
Western, 695 69; Birmingham, 208; South-western, 64}; South-eastern and 










Dover, 25. 

3 per Cent Consols.......006. 968 Chilian Deferred........... 313 
Ditto for Account..... - GEE Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824. 263 64 
3 per Ceut Reduced .......... shut Danish 3 per Cents.....6... 864 7t 
3} per Cent Ditto.......0.... shut Dutch 2¢ per Cents ...... »- 5536 
New 3} per Cents......60..0. 1024 2 Ditto 5 per Cents .......6.. 102¢ 4 
Bank Stock for Account ...6.. 185 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd, 29} 304 
Exchequer Bills.........prem 63 £7 Portuguese New5 p. Cts. 1841 394 ¢ 
BME EOC 00s vcccnnne sence shut Russian * per Cents «o...0- LIS$ 14} 
Braziliav 5 per Cents ........ 80 81 Spanish (Active) 5per Cents. 234 + 
Belgian 5 per Cents .... +s 1044 5} Ditto 3 per Cents 1342 ..... 32¢ ¢ 
Chilian6 per Cents...... eects. MP 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, 19th March, Marmion, Gresley, from Caleutta ; 20th, Arab, 
Westmi reland, from Bombay; 2ist, Tartar, Luce, from China; Margaretha, Bauer, 
from Batavia; Priucess Charlotte, West, from Singapore; City of London, Martiu, 
from the Cape; 22d, George Buckham, Sims, from Singapore; Charles Kerr, Gar- 
butt, from Calcutta; Arab, Sumner, from Madras; Meg Merriles, Skinner, from Man- 
rit and 24th, Mandane, Smith, from Singapore. In the Chanuel, Tecumseh, 





Nicholl, Elder; aud British Queen, Miller, from Macritius. At Liverpool, 18th ditto , 
Viscount Sandon, Lancaster, from Calcutta; and 19th, Caledonia, Robinson, from 
Bombay. At Dublin, Ann Metcalf, ——, from Calcutta. Off Cork, 16th ditto, 
Zenobia, Sutherland, from Batavia; and 2lst March, Peru. Bateson, from Mauritius. 
In the Pentlaud Frith, 17th ditto, Gazelle, Braithwaite, from Mauritius. At Leith, 
ditto, Charlotte, Stewart, from Calcutta; and Mary Louisa, Miller, from Mauritius. 
At Shields, 19th ditto, Grafton, Cocks, from Calcutta. At Hull, ditto, William Lee, 
Shepherd, from ditto. At St. Helena, 6th Feb. Bolivar, Daff. from Singapore; Brown, 
Gray, from Bombay; and E. Walker, Crawford, from Ceylon. At Manilla, 29th 
Nov. Pandora, Cothay, from London. At China, previous to 31st Dec. Hiudostan, 
Lamb; aud Parrock Hall, ——, from London ; Johu Cree, Rogerson, from the Clyde; 
and Lady Leith, Lewis, from Singapore. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, 18th March, Chusan, Laird, for Bombay. From Liver- 
pool, 18th ditto, Mischief, Downes, for Bombay ; Assam, M‘Alpine, and Fatima, Wil- 
sou, for Ceylon; 19th Thomas Fielden, Blackstone, for China; and 2lst, The Duke, 
Bissett, for Bombay. From Greenock, 18th ditto, Duke of Wellington, Denning, for 
China; and Jehu Wood, Kose, for Calcutta. From Dundee, dit.o, Thetis, White, 
for ditto. 

Sarurpay Moryinc.—Arrived—Of Dovor, Marchioness of Breadalbane, Doig, from 
Ceylon; off Brighton, Enchantress, Cheyne, from Mauritius. Sailed—From Grayes- 
end, Maid of Athens, Hews, for Hong-kong. 








PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

WE commence, this season, a reluctant duty, in noticing the first of the 
Philharmonic Concerts : for it is any thing but a welcome occupation to 
witness and to record the decline of a society commencing in the best 
spirit and with the highest aims, embracing an amount of musical talent 
without parallel in the history of English art, and to which we owe an ad- 
vance in instrumental performance only cognizable tothose whoremember 
its previous state in thiscountry. Weshall not now recur to those causes 
which led to the present position of the Society. When a change of 
measures might have saved it, we spoke freely and plainly; when 
reform might have averted ruin, we counselled it. It is now too late, 
and therefore useless to return to the subject. Who were the real 
friends to the Philharmonic Society, is now sufficiently apparent. But 
if its approaching extinction be, as it unquestionably is, mainly the 
result of bad management, it is also a melancholy indication of the 
feebleness and frivolity of the musical taste of onr aristocracy. It 
might have been anticipated that in the metropolis of a nation pretend- 
ing to refinement, the highest demonstrations of any art would have 
found patronage among those who occupy the highest station; that the 
works of the greatest masters, which can only be displayed by such a 
band, and which are only heard in a single room and by their combined 
efforts, would have attracted a succession of noble and polished 
hearers; that the same impulse which secks the possession of a 
picture of RarraELLe or a statue of Canova would have prompted 
a similar desire to possess a sinfonia of MozartT or BEETHOVEN. 
We say “ possess’”—for possession of the latter works can, with truth, 
only be obtained in the way and at the place we have referredto. Such 
works of art stand in the same rank, are created by a similar effort of 
genius, and ought to awakena kindred admiration. But no such feeling 
exists in the class of persons to whom we have referred. Inthe proudest 
days of the Philharmonic Society, “not many great, not many noble” 
were found among its subscribers. The English are called a commer- 
cial nation, and are therefore, it is assumed, indifferent to the more 
refined claims and intellectual erjoyments of art. The records of the 
Philharmonic Society may justify the premises, but certainly not the 
conclusion. Its chief supporters have been merchants and traders— 
City men—and members of the musical profession. The amount paid 
for musical instruction and musical gratification in this country far ex- 
ceeds that with which any other nation taxes itself; and yet its most 
refined and exalted pleasures attract few hearers. No succession of 
auditors arises to fill the vacancies which death and desertion occasion. 
We see a decreasing number of well-known faces every year, but very 
few new ones. And yet there is no duplicate of the Philharmonic 
Band: there is no possibility of preference for another. It has no rival. 
It possesses a monopoly of its trade; it deals in rich and rare commo- 
dities, which are nowhere else to be obtained; and yet its shop is de~ 
serted. These facts are pregnant with matter for speculation; into 
which we must not allow ourselves to be seduced on the present occa- 
sion, but proceed to our more immediate duty. 

FIRST CONCERT—MONDAY, MARCH 20. 















ACT I. 
Overture, Euryanthe ...0+cecessecrecccecserecssecess OC. M. VON WEBER. 
Terzgtto, Miss Bracu, Miss Hawes, and Mr, Pattuips, 
« L’usato ardir’’ (Semiramide) . eee - Rosstnt. 
Fantasia Violoncello, M. Piet .......+ Piet. 
Recitative and Air, Mr. Puiuurps, ‘‘ O 
(The Fall of Babylon) ....+.0.eceeceee bays céseeas . Spour. 
Seena, Miss Bircn. ‘‘ Su Griselda,’”’ with Violin Obli- 
gato, Mr. Lover (Griselda) ...-cececsssecersesesees PAER. 
Siufonin, G MINCE oun ccccscccecceccccceccocecctccess MORART. 
ACT II 
Sinfonia in D..ccccce-ceeees eccceeveves ccccecccecse. BEETHOVEN, 
Aria, Miss Hawes, ‘ O Salutaris’’.. CHERUBINI, 
Concerto Violin, M. Denorrre..... DELorFze. 





Duetto, Miss Brrcw and Miss Hawes, ‘ 
C11 Ratto di Proserpina)....e.ceccesecevcaccevesesoe WINTER, 
Overture, Calypso.......ccccccscccsecscsccccsecsecess WINTER. 
Leader, Mr. Loper—Couductor, Sir George SMart. 

The full instrumental pieces of this concert are among those of the 
most frequent recurrence, and, of their kind, the most perfect. The 
deviation from the usual plan of commencing the concert with a sin- 
fonia was undesirable; and to begin with a composition so exciting as 
the Overture to Euryanthe, was to start at full speed. Those composi- 
tions which are short and stimulating had better be reserved for a 
period of the evening when the attention is apt to flag. 

The Fantasia of M. Prrer and the Concerto of M. Detorrre may 
be classed together. As compositions they are poor, as performances 
good. Each player is sufficiently a master of his instrument to give 
him a fair claim to be heard alone, but neither has sufficient talent as a 
composer to give employment to the Philharmonic Band. The Ter- 
zetto of Semiramide has been so often heard of late from English 
singers, that an additional infliction of the kind might well have been 
spared ; neither has the piece itself sufficient feature for a concert-room. 
The beautiful Song of Cyrus from the Fall of Babylon was finely sung 
by Puti.ips; but the time was not sufficiently precise and steady; the 
singer and the band seemed to be waiting upon each other. Miss 
Bincu revived an old favourite in “ Su Griselda,” and did it ample 
justice ; and to Mr. LopEr’s accompaniment equal commendation may 
be awarded. Miss Hawes’s singing in “ O salutaris hostia” is well 
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M'lsaac, from Singapore; Margaret Thompson, Thartell, from Calcutta; William 


known, and deservedly admired. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATESMAN. 


Lorp Parmerston has entered the lists with Mr. Tayror of the 
Colonial Office. In a three-hours speech, on Tuesday evening, he 
developed to the louse of Commons, in laborious detail, Ads views 
of the qualifications requisite in a diplomatist: he presented the 
House with a full-length picture of the abstract idea of the 
Statesman—not, indeed, according to Pxaro, but according to 
Lord Patmersron, who, if very long dabbling in affairs of state 
were a test, ought to know much more about the matter. 

Lord Parmerston objected to the person of the Minister se- 
lected to settle the North-east boundary with the Cabinet of 
Washington, because Lord Asusurton was “ not acquainted with 
the practice of negotiating.” But there was something more 
that Lord Asupurton wanted: Ministers ought to have chosen 
a person “ decorated with honours which have been conferred 
upon him for his exertions in the service of his country in other 
courts.” Lord Patmerston also illustrated, by a criticism of the 
proceedings of Lord Asnnurton, the advantages of being “ ac- 
quainted with the practice of negotiating.” The noble critic does not 
appear to object so much to the mutual concessions ultimately agreed 
upon, as to the British negotiator’s want of dexterity in bringing 
forward his offers and demands in the right order. Lord Ausnur- 
TON, having many concessions to make and many to demand, went 
bluntly to work, and said if you will grant all these, I will grant all 
those. Now, a practised negotiator of the Parmerston school 
vould have brought out his wares one by one—chaffered for each 
apart—asked and got the highest price for each by a sort of retail 
barter. Sir Rozezrt Pexrr’s fault consisted in sending to Americaa 
plenipotentiary who had been engaged in trade in the wholesale line, 
instead ofa retail-dealer. A great merchant, like Lord Asupurton, 
cannot make so much profit upon each bale of goods, which he dis- 
poses of without breaking bulk for a round sum, as a haberdasher, 
who measures all the yards and nail-breadths, and allows none of 
the odd farthings to escape him. The glibness with which Lord 
Patmerston contrasted his sharp way of driving a bargain with 
the softness of Lord Asusurton was irresistible: the hearers must 
have said to themselves, “ If he never stood behind a mercer’s 
counter, he must have a natural genius for that vocation.” Had 
the Ex-Secretary for Foreign Affairs spent his whole life in “ carry- 
ing a pack” across the bleak moors of the Scottish Highlands, 
“ making a trade” with Negroes on the coast of Africa, or bartering 
rum and gunpowder for peltry in the Oregon territory, he could 
not have been a greater master in the theory of peddling. Mr. 
Wesster, when he reads Lord Patmers7on’s speech, will draw a 
long breath and thank his stars that he had not the British Sam 
Slick to deal with. But, alas! theory does not always imply prac- 
tical ability. Moses, in the Vicar of Wakefield, (and Moses, in 
conformity with Lord Paumersron’s theory, had been most assi- 
duously ‘“ decorated” by his sisters before he set out for the fair,) 
looked knowing, and told how he would ask at first a higher price 
than he hoped to receive, and showed himself a proficient in the 
theory of horse-dealing: yet Moses was bit, and returned with 
nothing but a gross of green spectacles,—one pair of which Lord 
Patmerston seems to have iuhcrited, and to wear whenever he 
looks at the Ashburton treaty. 

Though Lord Paimerstron kept his own secret, it does ap- 
pear that the success which attended his ten-years practice of 
the diplomatic theory was not essentially different from that which 
Moses met with. The noble Ex-Secretary’s plan for arranging 
the difficulties with America, as revealed by Sir Rozert Peer, does 
somehow smack of the theorist. Lord Patmersron, finding that 
one king could not settle the business—on the principle of a certain 
class of medical practitioners, who when their prescriptions fail 
have no resource except to “ increase the dose”—proposed to try 
what three could do. And, to make this triple dose still more 
effective, he suggested the addition of three learned professors. 
“ The proposal of the noble Lord was that they should attempt to 
make a settlement; aud then, if that failed, that the King of 
Prussia, the King of Sardinia, and the King of Saxony, should 
each name a scientific man, and that these three members of a 
commission should proceed to arbitrate.” ‘The plan is theo- 
retical enough to have come from the college of Laputa itself. 
Never did theorist devise such a complicated machine, since the 
sage who combined the lever, pully, screw, and inclined plane, 
into an instrument for mincing cabbages; which a jury of cooks 
acknowledged could have done its work well had it not re- 
quired a whole day to get it into working order. And the 
results of Lord Parmerston’s ten-years negotiations show how 
unavailing the most plausible theories may prove. While he went 
on chaffering and bargaining, he allowed the American Govern- 
ment to erect two forts on the very ground where Sir Howarp 
Dovatas, in 1823, had vindicated British jurisdiction by arresting 
and subjecting to legal trial a Mr. Baker, who had taken upon 
him to exercise authority in the name of the State of Maine. And 
the result of Lord Parmersron’s dexterous management in Syria 
was to leave that country as unsettled as ever, and to arouse a 
spirit of national hostility in France, that prevented a Government 
once favourably disposed from ratifying the treaty of July 1840. 
it is doing but partial justice to Lord Patmerston to parallel him 
With so raw a lad as Moses: he ought rather to be compared with 
the great Jenkinson, who outwitted Moses; and who summed up 
the exploits of his life in prison by confessing, that though he had 








contrived to trick his old schoolfellow farmer Flamborough out of 
some money at least once every year, yet the stupid honest farmer 
went on getting rich, while he the clever trickster kept growing 
poorer and poorer. 

There is only one touch wanting to complete the picture of 
the Statesman according to Patmerston—who was, of course, 
“the great sublime he drew.” That nobleman, after furnishing 
materials for diatribes against the ‘“ Ashburton capitulation ” 
during the whole of the recess—after declaring in the House of 
Commons that the view he takes of the negotiation is sufficiently 
borne out by the communications between Lord Asupurton and 
Mr. Wenster—moves, not that the House shall pronounce its 
opinion on the treaty, but that a class of documents shall be laid 
upon the table which no Minister has at any time consented to 
produce. ‘This proceeding is in perfect keeping with Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’S availing himself of Sir Roperr Psgev’s protection to 
escape from an investigation of the Afghan policy of the late 
Ministry, and the part he afterwards took in pecking at the Som- 
nath “ song of triumph,” instead of fairly grappling with the gene- 
ral merits of Lord Ertensoroven’s policy. And Lord Patmer- 
sTon’s success in the House of Commons has most deservedly been 
exactly on a par with his success in foreign countries: on the 
second night of the debate on his motion, his party allowed the 
House to be counted out at the dinner-hour! Lord Patmerston’s 
ideal Statesman has been condemned. Great dexterity in driving 
sharp bargains—even in a person “ decorated” with all the orders 
of Europe—has been tacitly admitted to be as inadequate to the 
right management of a nation’s affairs, as the mere knack of a 
well-dressed lady in buying wonderfully cheap at auctions and 
brokers’ shops is to keep her husband’s estate in order. 





HONESTY ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 
Ir will be remembered that a recent correspondent on the “ State 
of the Revenue” called attention toa fall in prices which he antici- 
pated would arise from Free-trade measures, and to an increase 
which would thus be indirectly made to the burden of the Public 
Debt. His object was to show the injustice of the peculiar advan- 
tage which, under these circumstances, would accrue to the Fund- 
holder: and the remedy proposed by our correspondent was simply, 
that from and after the present time, all steps in the direction of 
free trade should be accompanied by simultaneous legislation re- 
garding the value of the pound sterling; so that, exactly to the 
extent to which the new measures were calculated to lower prices, 
the nominal value of the current coin should be increased. That 
is to say, if the effect of the measures would be to increase the 
value of the pound sterling 25 per cent as compared with its pre- 
sent value, it should as regarded all existing contracts be decreed 
to pass for that additional amount. The principle thus laid down 
is one of obvious honesty ; but, although we commended the force 
and clearness with which it was put, we were disposed to believe 
that the writer had greatly overrated the effects of the new policy, 
and that he had also lost sight of some important counteracting 
causes. 

Honest and clear, although perhaps hopelessly impracticable, as 
the above proposition is, the very mention of a debasement of the 
standard suggests ideas of spoliation: hence the subject assumes a 
peculiar interest for the American reader; and we were not greatly 
surprised to find in a New York paper,* after a characteristic refer- 
ence to the condition of England as compared with the glowing pros- 
pects of the United States, the following words— 

* So serious has this matter become, so great the recent falling-off in the 
Excise, and so doubtful the prospects of the future, that considerate writers 
are agitating so desperate a remedy as a debacement of the standard coin of the 
realm. In the London Spectator, a weekly paper of great ability and great 
authority, under date 28th January, a writer, commended by the editor for his 
thorough study of the topics which he treats, and for his great capacity, frankly 
propounds this as the only remedy.” [Then follows a lengthened quotation, 
from the letter of X; after which a pregnant hint ]—“ Such talk as this, in 
a country where numerically the debtors far exceed the creditors, cannot 
be held without bearing fruit.” 

Now the New York editor, in speaking of the remedy as a “‘des- 
perate” one, is evidently desirous to impress upon his readers that 
the proposal of our correspondent was to reduce the pound sterling 
below its present value, instead of being simply for the adoption of 
measures to heep état that value, and thus to counteract the disturb- 
ing tendency of our commercial policy. The first would be an act 
of utter dishonesty; the last, if it were clearly practicable, every 
worthy consideration might prompt us to attempt. 

The matter, unimportant in itself, will serve as an excuse for a 
few friendly words. One of the most discouraging symptoms of the 
national mind of America is presented in the fact, that a total in- 
difference prevails towards any self-denying effort for the achieve- 
ment of their moral restoration, and that all attempts to alter the 
position which they at present occupy in the face of the world are 
limited to the hope of bringing other nations nearer to their level. 
Every act of questionable or dishonest legislation in the past his- 
tory of Europe is eagerly revived by their public writers, to give 
countenance to the prevailing faithlessness, by showing that others 
have been as bad as themselves; and every occasional paragraph in 
the European press that can be twisted into an approval of dis- 
honesty is paraded, with ill-concealed felicitations, as a proof that 
this infirmity is becoming fashionable throughout the world. It is 
in the convulsive clutchings at straws such as these that we find 
the most lamentable evidence of the flood of dishonour which has 
passed over them. . 

* New York American, February 24th; a paper of good repute as well as 
influence. 
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Before America can rise from her present degradation, she must 
learn that she has a definite course to pursue independently of all 
reference to the actions of others; and tbat if Great Britain were 
to repudiate her debt tomorrow, the wickedness of a repudiation by 
America would not be in the smallest degree diminished. If, how- 
ever, she is willing to proclaim that the inward conscience which 
should alone direct a nation’s course is in her case wholly want- 
ing, and that the highest impulses of her people towards virtue never 
rise beyond the desire of an average reputation, let her not mistake 


the mode by which she must ascertain even in this the extent of | 


her success. Let her not seek for partial views from correspondents 
of newspapers, from tavern-speakers, or from political aspirants. 
There is a test which, depending for its correctness upon an univer- 
sal principle of our nature, the love of gain, deals with the nicest 


discrimination its stern decision upon the faith of nations, and, | 


regarding alike with cautious scrutiny the unburdened youth of Fe- 
deral America and the encumbered age of England—the disorders 
of Monarchical Spain or the resources of Republican Indiana— 
fixes an unbiassed estimation upon the integrity of each, and finds 
voice in the “ prices current” of the money-markets of the world. 


By a recourse to these faithful although unromantic monitors, | 


many idle conjectures may be avoided. The relative price of United 
States Sizes and British Threes will at all times indicate the moral 

osition of the respective countries; and it would be well if our 
Transatlantic friends—once the self-styled leaders of modern civi- 
lization—would, after they shall have made the requisite comparison, 
abandon the time-wasting hope that Great Britain may some day 
retrograde to them, and resolve to devote the energies which they 
so abundantly possess to an endeavour to attain to a mutual oc- 
cupation of the eminence upon which at the present day she stands. 





PREVENTIVES OF EXCESSIVE LABOUR. 
Tue Morning Post attributes to “want of proper feeling” our 
opinion that it is in vain to expect legislation to prevent working 
long hours. The proper feeling here intimated is that which is 
shocked at the cruelty of a physician who advises his patients to 
abstain from a quack-medicine that can do them no good. Working 
long hours is but one of the consequences or symptoms of the 
social disease, not the disease itself. ‘I’o dream of curing the disease 
by prohibiting the appearance of the symptom, is about as wise as 
to fancy a consumption may be cured by forbidding the patient to 
cough. It is because there are more milliners than remunerative 
employment—because these unfortunates try to drive each other 
out of the market by each undertaking to work longer than her 
neighbour for the same wages—that the hours are so long. <A law 
shortening the hours of labour would raise the price of dresses, 
and leave more unemployed. A law prohibiting long hours 
can decide whether milliners are to die of overwork or inani- 
tion; but it cannot make them live in comfort. Is it “want of 
proper feeling” to proclaim this heartfelt conviction, and advise 
the patient to relinquish the quack medicine and seek a real re- 
medy? We repeat, that the only remedy for the diseased state 
of our social system, of which long hours of labour among milliners 
and other classes is only asymptom, must be sought in the readjust- 
ment of the deranged economical system of the country,—by re- 
moving those restrictions on industry and commercial enterprise 
which narrow the labour-market ; by distributing capital and labour 
more equally over the British territories through the medium of 
efficient colonization ; and, we may add, by a system of national edu- 
cation, to teach the people when they shall have got well to keep well. 





THE CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS IN PRUSSIA. 
Private letters from Berlin represent the public mind throughout 
the Prussian dominions as irritated and apprehensive. The new 
instructions for the Censors of the Press have caused this. The 
instructions declare that the Censors as a body have entirely mis- 
understood the circular addressed to them on the 24th of Decem- 
ber 1841; and, under the pretext of explaining, repeal the rather 
liberal provisions of that document. ‘They are accompanied by 
an edict reorganizing the body of Censors, increasing their num- 
bers, and rendering their inquisitorial interference more universal. 

The alteration thus insidiously made in the law for regulating 
the censorship of the press is no mere theoretical hardship. The 
minute details of which the Censors are obliged to take cognizance 
render their interference vexatious and oppressive in the extreme 
to authors; and the interference with the book-trade is severely 
felt by all capitalists directly or indirectly connected with it, who 
are proportionally more numerous among the industrial classes of 
Germany than of any other country. Take, for example, one case 
of vexatious interference. A judicious and moderate author has at 
this moment a pamphlet on the constitution of the Landes-stiinde 
lying before the Censors : he writes in the most temperate style ; he 
— the theory of representation by classes, (peasants, burgesses, 
landowners, and nobles,) maintained by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, in opposition to the general representation of electoral dis- 
tricts as in France and England ; he does not ask for the Com- 
mittees of the Provincial Legislatures assembled at Berlin to 
deliberate on the Ministerial budget a right of voting upon its 
items; but he states his opinion that it would be advantageous 
were publicity given to the sittings both of the Provincial Legis- 
latures and the Committees, and were the latter allowed a free 
deliberative voice on the budget. The Censors declare that 
these claims of right are no essential part of the constitution of 
the Landes-stiinde, and therefore refuse to license the publication of 
the pamphlet. In regard to religious discussions the matter is 


still worse. Not only are all sarcasms against religion or par- 
ticular dogmas prohibited—a prohibition to which the earnest 
Germans would offer little opposition—but the respectful investi- 
gation of controverted points of belief, either through the press or 
from the professional chair, is prohibited. Even the religious 
public of Prussia is irritated by this interference. That public 
is an earnest, numerous, and increasing body; but it has been 
called into existence by the excess to which scepticism had 
previously been carried; it has been created by a process of 
reasoning, and is indignant at the attempt to check the exercise of 
that very faculty which called it into existence. 

The censorship of the press, as at present exercised in Prussia, 
is incompatible with the existence of civil and religious liberty. 
| Legislative Assemblies, either provincial or national, are useless 
| unless publicity be given to their proceedings and all persons be al- 








| lowed to criticise them in a fair spirit. A meeting of Committees 
| from the Provincial Assemblies to receive a confidential communi- 
| cation of the budget, without liberty to argue the merits of its pro- 
| posals, is a mockery. The Prussian Government has conceded 
| too much or too little: it ought never to have allowed the Landes- 
stiinde to meet, never called together their standing committees in 
Berlin, unless it were prepared to grant the privilege of free discussion 
and the publication of the debates. The attempt to fetter reli- 
gious controversy strikes at the groundwork of society in Prussia. 
Prussia has become what it is by being made an asylum for exiles 
for conscience sake. More than half the subjects of Prussia are 
descended from Belgian, Bohemian, and Bavarian religious exiles, 
and French Huguenot refugees. Theindustry, the civilization, the 
power of Prussia, has been derived from those immigrants. ‘They 
were the main instruments by which a paltry electorate was converted 
into a kingdom; they sold their services to the Prussian dynasty 
for the right of free religious discussion ; and they have formed a 
nation, to which freedom of thought and speech in spiritual ques- 
tions is a necessary of life. By the new instructions to the Censors, 
the King of Prussia has undertaken to crush the most cherished 
tastes and habits of his people. He has at the same time paralyzed 
the book-trade. In Prussia, the literary class accept what appear 
to us inconceivably low salaries as professors, clergymen, school- 
masters, departmental physicians, and so forth, because they calcu- 
late on eking out their scanty incomes by writing for the press ; and 
they are contented with a low rate of rumuneration for their 
writings, because they depend in part upon their professional in- 
comes. The stagnation of the book-trade, occasioned by the cen- 
sorship, mulcts of a considerable part of its income the whole 
literary class of Prussia—-a class the ramifications of which extend 
into the church and educational institutions and the army, and 
which embraces even the candidates for judicial appointments 
charged with the execution of the censorship. Prussia is a bureau- 
cracy, and the censorship of the press is rendering the whole class 
from which the officials of the bureaux must be recruited hostile to 
the King and Ministers who enforce it. The neutralizing of the 
Provincial Legislatures by refusing publicity to their proceedings, is 
diffusing a similar hostile feeling through all the industrial classes. 

Not many months ago, the King of Prussia was the most popular 
with his own subjects of the kings of Europe: at present, the po- 
pularity even of Louis Puiriprs is scarcely at a lower ebb. The 
change is owing to himself; and, what renders it more dangerous, 
to a defect in his character. He is benevolent in the highest de- 
gree ; and to seek to be loved is a necessity of his nature—a passion, 
effeminate in its excess. He is deficient in judgment to estimate 
the state of society in Prussia, and his own position in it; he is 
deficient in magnanimity—he cannot buoy himself up on the con- 
sciousness of having acted for the best and patiently wait for the 
time when his merits will be acknowledged ; his passionate desire 
of popularity is a blind instinct, and becomes anger if not imme- 
diately gratified. It is out of such materials that both political and 
domestic tyrants are often formed. This weakness of the King 
exposes him to the risk of being, with the best intentions in the 
world, made a tool in the hands of the old privileged aristocracy ; 
who cannot or will not see the necessity of submitting to the new 
order of things in Prussia. 

The present Cabinet appears bent upon acting in the sense 
of these bigots of obsolete privileges. Had the King wiser 
counsellors around him, his good dispositions would render it an 
easy matter to keep him right; but the proud inflexible spirit 
which animates and directs the Cabinet is daily hardening him in 
error. The safety of Prussia is at this moment in the keeping of 
the leaders of the Liberal party. Hitherto they have played their 
part with equal courage and judgment. They have got hold of an 
instrument which is capable of working out their ends, and are 
clinging pertinaciously to it. They see the good account to which 
the periodical meeting of the Committees of the Provincial Legis- 
latures in Berlin, to have the budget laid before them, may be 
turned. They see that this crude and feeble engine may by patient 
perseverance be shaped into one of greater power. They admit 
the value of the concession, but ask that it shall not be illusory 
To make it real, they seek the freedom of discussion and the pub- 
licity of the debates. ‘The very controversy they are carrying on 
with the Government on this head is forming and strengthening 
public opinion : their claims, if persisted in, must be granted. This 
concession will in due time lead to others,—to the right of voting as 
well as debating on the budget ; to a better method of electing the 
body before which the budget is laid; to the conferring of legislative 
privileges on that body. 

It is as much for the benefit of the King as of the people of 





Prussia that this should be the course of events: it is only thus 
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that his throne can be rendered equally stable with the only throne 
which weathered throughout the storms of the French Revolution. 
It is for the interest of this country that Prussia should develope 
her resources as they can only be developed among a people where 
industry and literature are promoted by free institutions. The 
more intelligent and wealthy our neighbours, the better for us. A 
wise self-interest, as well as a proper sympathy with human nature, 
leads us to watch with anxious hope the controversy now waging 
in Prussia, and to desire earnestly that the resolute yet judicious 
spirit which at present animates the Liberals of that country may 
endure to the end. 








A NEW CONSTELLATION : THE APOTHEOSIS OF 
“THE TAIL.” 

Since Mr. O'’Connexu disappeared from the House of Commons, 
“ the Tail” has disappeared even from the newspapers. You may 
turn over a file of Times, Chronicle, or Post, for six months back, 
and it is odds that the name does not occur once even in the Irish 
correspondence. Sic transit! But as Berenice’s Hair, when it 
disappeared from the altar, was recognized amid the constellations, 
so “the Tail,” which has vanished from the columns of the jour- 
nals and died out of the mouths of men, has reappeared in the 
firmament. Sir Joun Herscurin saw it last Friday night, and, 
naturally cnough, mistook its switchy honours for acomet. ‘There 
can be no doubt of it: for the supposed comet has no head or 
nucleus visible ; and though “the Tail” has evaporated, Mr. O’Con- 
NELL still walks this lower earth like a Sampson @ poséerior?, shorn 
of his bushy appendage. “ The Tail,” its earthly functions fulfilled, 
has taken up its place amid the worthies who preceded it,—Canis 
Major and Canis Minor, with tails of their own ; Taurus, who will 
gladly welcome the jolly company who could make bulls “ though 
themselves were none”; the good ship Argo, which sailed in quest 
of the golden fleece, the rint of those times ; and the locks of Be- 
renice aforesaid. The kpotheosis of the Tail has been performed 
with all the honours, and very appropriately just about St. Patrick’s 
Day. ‘The Earth, as in duty bound, shook in various places at 
this addition to the mythological body ; even steady Lancashire 
gave a shudder, to intimate that there was the soil where the 
next Avatar of Agitation was taking place. The weather has 
all of a sudden become genial, owing to the juxtaposition of so 
much hot Irish blood with the Sun; and the almond-blossoms 
blush beauteously beneath the new celestial influence. Whoever 
turns his eyes soon after sunset to the West in a clear evening, 
will discover “ the Tail,” extinct upon earth, laid up in the lumber- 
garret of the skies, in shape not unlike some old pedagogue’s 
birchen rod; still, from the heavenly mansions, hieroglyphically 
presaging punishment to all foes of the Green Isle. 


MODERN CINCINNATI. 
“ Waar has become of the Queen’s Champion?” The question is 
resolved by an account of a ploughing-match in Lanarkshire, which 
lately appeared in a provincial paper—‘“ Considerable interest was 
excited on the occasion by the circumstance of the rival ploughmen 
being two Membersof Parliament; Captain Dalrymple, M.P. for Wig- 
tonshire, and Mr. Edward Horsman, M.P. for Cockermouth. Both 
went to work like old hands, and produced capital furrows.” The 
Member {for Cockermouth has beat his pistol into a ploughshare. 
No more shall be heard at the hustings, “* Three cheers for Mr. 
Horsman and the Queen!” but in return, “ The portion of land so 
ploughed was named, among deafening cheers, the Member’s Acre.” 
One honest farmer remarked, “it was a pity twa first-rate plough- 
men should ha’e been made middling members o’ Parliament.” 
But a sentimental young lady was overheard delicately murmuring— 
“* Some, with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Ave but the beings of a summer’s day, 
Have held the scale of empire ; ruled the storm 
Of mighty war; then, with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plough, and greatly independent lived.” 
Possibly the two Honourable Members, “ who have whistled at the 
plough,” have become converts to the doctrine that ‘‘the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before is worth all 
the statesmen and heroes who ever lived.” Or perhaps they enter- 
tain much the same opinion of the Honourable House to which 
they belong as the Queen Square Magistrate, before whom a 
crazy woman was brought for addressing Mr. Hume in the Lobby 
the night before. 
Mr. Bond—* Will you promise me that you will not repeat your visit to the 
House ?” 
Defendant (hesitatingly )}—* Yes.” 
Mr. Bond—* If you keep your word, it will induce me to believe that you 
are not insane.” 
A good many tests of insanity have lately been suggested, but 
this is the cleverest we have heard of: “no sane person will go to 
the House of Commons unless compelled to go.” 





’ 





Viscount CnRoNIcLE on Viscount Patmerston.—The Morning 
Chronicle contemplates the Palmerstonian effort of Tuesday last in a 
paroxysm of delight. Its wondering adoration of the production is 
almost as great as Pigmalion’s for his own chef d’euvre, or Mr. Row- 
land’s for his own unparalleled Kalydor: witness the following samples 
of the puff direct— 

“ The speech of Lord Palmerston is more calculated to excite astonishment 
than any vther Parliamentary effort within our recollection. * “* * With- 
out having recourse to a single note, he poured out an immense mass of in- 
formation, with as much ease as if he had been reading a carefully-elaborated 
volume. We have heard men of all parties—Tories, Whigs, and Radicals—ex- 

ress their decided conviction, that, as a great and masterly effort, a 
arliamentary annals EVER APPROACHED the surpassingly able speech of Lord 
Palmerston.” 
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MACAULAY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 

In a proper and unpretending preface, Mr. Macavutay states he 
“is so sensible of the defects” of these papers, that he has hitherto 
refused to permit their republication; nor would he now have con- 
sented to it, but for the injury the proprietors of the Edinburgh 
Review are likely to suffer from American reprints, copies of which 
are continually brought into this country, while a “still larger im- 
portation is expected.” This enforced edition contains no papers 
that have not been reprinted in America, but excludes a few to 
which the author attaches little value. Mr. Macaurnay has also 
been strongly urged, he says, 

- - - “to insert three papers on the Utilitarian Philosophy, which when they 
first appeared, attracted some notice, but which are not in the American editions. 
He has, however, determined to omit these papers ; not because he is disposed 
to retract a single doctrine which they contain, but because he is unwilling to 
offer what might be regarded as an affront to the memory of one from whose 
opinions he still widely dissents, but to whose talents and virtues he admits 
that he formerly did not do justice. Serious as are the faults of the Essay on 
Government, a critic, while noticing those faults, should have abstained from 
using contemptuous language respecting the historian of British India. It 
ought to be known that Mr. Mill had the generosity, not only to forgive, but 
to forget the unbecoming acrimony with which he had been assailed, and was, 
when his valuable life closed, on terms of cordial friendship with bis assailant.” 
No attempt has been made to remodel any of the papers: the 
principle of the revision has been to make such changes only as 
might originally have been made had time and opportunity per- 
mitted a leisurely correction of the proofs. 

The three volumes contain upwards of twenty articles, arranged 
in chronological order; an easy plan, which may have been adopted 
by the American reprinters, and which furnishes more variety to 
the steadily-progressing reader, as it may also enable him to judge 
of Mr. Macautay’s improvement during the seventeen years over 
which the lucubrations extend—from 1825 to 1842. A classified 
arrangement of the articles, however, as they relate to history, 
politics, philosophy, and criticism reaching to morals and manners 
as well as to books, would have displayed the subjects in a more 
luminous mode, and more distinctly have impressed the versatility 
of Mr. Macavunay’s pen, and the variety of his accomplishments 
and reading, if not of his studies. In history, he ranges from Italy 
to England, and from England to Spain and India; taking up some 
of the most remarkable epochs, and treating them with greater re- 
gard to individuals and to national characterestics than to events. 
Thus, MAacutIaAveELti is a text which furnishes a critical account of 
the great Italian’s works, a sketch of his life and character, and a 
comparison of the Italian characteristics of that period with those 
of the Northern nations, deduced from an examination of the 
history and social state of Italy. In England, the life and times 
of Lord Burteres, the lives of Hamppen and Temp ze, the history 
of Lord Cuaruam, and the historical fragment of Sir James 
Macxiytosu, enable Mr. Macautay to handle some leading crises 
in our annals,—the reign of Ex1zanetn; the follies and tyrannies of 
the two first Sruarts, that led to the Civil War; the misgovern- 
ment of Cuarxes the Second; the tyranny of his brother James, 
which ended in the Revolution; and the corrupt yet not uninte- 
resting political struggles that took place under the two first 
Sovereigns of the house of Brunswick. The letters of Horacz 
WALPpoLe serve to exhibit another phase of the same period; Lord 
Mauon’s War of the Succession almost embraces civilized Eu- 
rope during the times of Winc1am and Anne; as the lives of 
Crive and Warren Hastines display our Indian empire at the 
two important periods of its foundation and consolidation. And 
all these different topics are treated with the variety and ad libitum 
character which distinguish the MacutaAve xi article: the book, 
the hero or his contemporaries, the state of society, and sometimes, 
but more rarely, the particular events of history, are handled by 
turns. 

As the articles of which history is the essence rarely take a 
strict historical shape, but are biographical, disquisitional, or 
critical, so those of which the basis is critical or philosophical 
are by no means entirely exhibited in that form. Murron, 
Bunyan, Jounson, Bacon, the Colloquies of Sourney, Moore’s 
Life of Byron, and Lerau Hunt's edition of Wycherly, and the 
other Comic Dramatists, contain history or descriptive disquisition 
in their biography, or biography in their philosophy and criticism. 
The subject-matter of Hatziam’s Constitutional History and Von 
Ranxe’s History of the Popes extends over the longest time, and 
perhaps their treatment is the closest to the subject; unless we 
except four inferior articles,—Rosert Montcomery’s Poetry, a 
panegyric on Lord Hotianp, Grapstong on Church and State, 
and the trashy trifle on the Disabilities of the Jews—a subject 
out of Mr. Macauzar’s way, and too logically difficult for his 
mind to settle. 

In point of structure and composition, these essays may be said 
to be sui generis. We do not mean that there is nothing else like 
them in the world, for all good articles in periodicals approach 
their standard ; but that they have no prototypes in books. The: 
are not essays after the fashion of the older essays, which, though 
desultory and digressive, had always a connexion with their theme. 
They are not disquisitions in the sense of our ancestors,—such dis- 
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quisitions as Roperrson wrote on Ancient India, or Grsson on the 
Antiquities of the House of Brunswick or the Man with the Iron 
mask; where a critical examination of the subject and a general 
description of its matter superseded a narrative of particular facts : 
nor have they even a pretension to a critical account of a book or 
of books. They resemble nothing so much as those musical pieces 
called Fantasias, in which the author gives free scope to his ideas 
without regard to the systematic and symmetrical forms which 
regulate other compositions ; and where any number of themes of any 
kind may be strung together, provided they ¢e//. Such productions, 
in literature, have these defects—they must be incomplete, and they 
can teach nothing fully; for, whatever the cause may be, we have 
never seen an article, however large its extent or however limited 
in its subject, that could be put forward as superseding a book, or 
be used as a complete exposition, although common articles in 
Quarterlies constantly exceed in length Dr. Jounson’s disquisition 
on the Metaphysical Poets in the Lite of Cowxey, and frequently 
equal Saxust’s Iistory of the Catiline Conspiracy. So far, in- 
deed, from being able to teach, it may be doubted whether they do 
not require as much general knowledge in the reader as in the 
writer; without which, their rapid and glancing style could not 
always be followed. On the other hand, they are better adapted 
to answer their purpose than better works. They take a sub- 
ject or a book about which a contemporary interest is excited, 
and whose very title will most probably arrest attention: from a 
crude and ill-digested chaos of matter, expanded by the skill of the 
compiler and the mercenary folly of the bookseller into an ap- 
palling mass of printed volumes, they draw the pith of the more 
striking and interesting parts; they add to this such fit and 
telling points as the reading of the reviewer may furnish, or such 
topics and illustrations as conversation, observation, and tradi- 
tion may have supplied. The result, when highly successful, is 
an article which answers the purpose of the publisher and the 
public. Cliques can cackle over it; journals of the party may 
quote it; the listless may be roused by it; those who are too busy 
or too lazy to read for themselves may fill up their abhorred 
vacuum and cram for conversation; and even those who are ac- 
quainted with the subject may read the article with pleasure, for 
the cleverness of its treatment, the fluency, force, or brilliancy of 
the style, and occasionally the novelty of the remarks or of the 
additional illustrations. It is true that such persons will often 
trace conveyed ideas, expressed in a more condensed and graphic 
form, and sometimes meet with improvements upon Mr. Bayes’s 
Rule of Transversion—being prose turned into prose of another 
kind: but even the detection and observation of the plagiarism 
will furnish a not unpleasant employment. 

The species of literature we are describing is peculiar to the age, 
simply because of the wants and peculiarities of the age. With 
the present century mechanical improvement greatly facilitated 
both the production and circulation of books; the extension of 
education with the increase of people in “genteel” if not in 
easy circumstances, greatly multiplied readers; and various causes 
rendered it impossible they should read for themselves. Hence 
arose a necessity for publications which should enable the differ- 
ent classes of society to keep up with the stream of publication, 
and alike originated the elaborate articles of the larger periodicals 
and the scissors-and-paste compilation of the minor hebdomadal. 

Among this peculiar class of writers, the creation of the present 
century, we are inclined to rate Mr. Macavray as the first. His 
reading is various and extensive; he has picked up a good deal of 
floating information, and been familiar with celebrated men: ad- 
dicted by nature to the galvanic and inflated style which charac- 
terizes so many popular writers of the day, his Cambridge edu- 
cation and legal studies have prevented this tendency from 
degenerating into bombast; and though, perhaps, devoid of 
imagination, he has so quick a perception of the striking points 
of a subject, and so skilful a mode of personifying them, that 
an effect of imagination is produced. In assigning this eminence to 
Mr. Macautay, it will be understood that we are speaking only of 
that peculiar kind of periodical literature which we have endea- 
voured to describe. Articles might be picked out from the 
greater Reviews, that, critically speaking, would excel any single 
article of his, especially when men, not mere littérateurs, have 
written upon a subject in which their life has been employed. 
In wit, finish, and pith, as well as in worldly knowledge, 
sagacity, and sense, Mr. Macavray’s compositions are excelled 
by those of Sypney Smirn; in depth and variety of attain- 
ment, curious speculation, and originality of view, they may 
be surpassed by some of Colonel ‘T'Hompson’s: but all other 
writers are left at an immeasurable distance, except, perhaps, his 
prototype Brovucuam, and the Adam of the whole race, Jer- 
FREY. The qualities of the writers enumerated are not, how- 
ever, so peculiar to the article, as available, according to their 
qualities, in any other mode of composition. Macavuray is 
the facile princeps of quarterly reviewers, but is perhaps not so 
well fitted for any thing else. His flashy, brilliant, and powerful 
style—his expansive range which looks like comprehensive grasp— 
his occasionally stilted swagger that wears the air of loftiness—and 
his skilful variations on commoni themes which belong essentially 
to the beaten track of literature—are eminently favourable to the 
“article”; and it is as articles we read these “essays” though 
printed ina book. Althongh, as Jounson has remarked, “to a 
reader a book be not worse or better for the circumstances of the 
author, yet there is always a silent reference of human works to 
human abilities "—and, it may be added, to the object with which 
they were exercised. Faults in these essays are comparatively 





disregarded, which would have militated greatly against their suc- 
cess had they now appeared for the first time. 

The general qualities of Mr. Macaunay have been indicated 
in this general description of the class to which he belongs. But 
his great and peculiar merit is that of a stater; his great and con- 
spicuous defect is a carelessness about logical truth, or an inca- 
pacity of discovering it. If any reader, given to “ hunting a 
thought through Greece and Rome,” were to take up these volumes 
with the books they profess to review, and other common works on 
the subject, he might readily track out the primordia, not of 
the conclusions, which are true or otherwise as it may happen, 
but of the images, the ideas, and the facts. For example, Sts- 
monpt has been laid under contribution for the view of Italy in 
the article on Macmiavetui; if, indeed, the germ of it is not 
really contained in Humn’s brief digression upon the French in- 
vasion under Cuarizs the Eighth. It is the skill with which 
striking points are brought together, and still more the rhetorical 
art with which they are impressed, that give character and attrac- 
tion to this article; and so of all the rest. 

From various circumstances, the vocation of the class of writers 
we have endeavoured to describe is not well fitted to discover 
truth: but Mr. Macautay does not appear to be gifted by nature 
with the faculty necessary for its discovery; as, whenever he 
broaches an opinion, the chances are that it is tainted with false- 
hood or unsoundness. We do not, of course, mean that his articles 
are full of false conclusions. In every work, whose writer does not 
aim at absurd paradox, much must of necessity be popular truths, 
as well established, if not as demonstrable, as any thing in arith- 
metic or geometry. In compositions like these, whose sub- 
stance is generally taken bodily from other authors, and made 
the writer's own by his manner of dressing it, the particular 
judgment or the general conclusion is either derived from them or 
from axioms of political science. Our meaning is, that where the 
writer puts forth a new opinion, it is highly probable that 
it will be altogether false; or that there isa larger truth beyond 
it; or that the opinion, if completely true, is only part of a wider 
conclusion, the lesser truth only leading to error without a know- 
ledge of the greater. Much of this may be attributed to haste, or 
to a mind illogical by nature. Some, we think, arises from the 
author's ambition to be splendid and effective. In looking at a fact 
or an opinion, he does not consider it with a view to its truth, but 
how it can be stated with effect. This vice is inherent, and 
shows itself in other things besides conclusions in composition. 
It was the swelling rhetorician, not a parvenu with his head turned, 
which prompted the impropriety of dating from Windsor Castle. 
The reader of the debates may remember the glowing appeal to the 
English standard, whose appearance floating in the breeze drew the 
Sepoys, despite of superstition, across the Indus. Unluckily, as 
Macbeth says of the air-drawn dagger, “there's no such thing.” 
The reader who turns to Mr. Arxinson’s book on Afghanistan, 
besides other little inaccuracies, will find that fortress, flag, and 
Sepoys, were much in the relative position of Tilburina and the 
Spanish fleet. 

For variety and rapidity of narrative, largeness of subject, and a 
practical knowledge of the country, if not of the precise locality, 
the two best articles are those on Cutve and Hastings. That on 
Croxer’s “ Boswell” is the cleverest : the blunders of the editor 
are detected with a microscopic keenness which he himself might 
envy; but this part dismissed, the subject is treated with a breadth 
and power that Croker could never attain. The article we like 
the best is that on Macutavetyr. And though the readers of the 
Edinburgh Review may perhaps have some of the more striking 
illustrations indelibly imprinted on their memory, yet the following 
extract, at once a finished picture and a “efence, may be read and 
reread with pleasure. 

THE ITALIAN OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 

A viee sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice. ‘The evil ter- 
minates in itself A vice condemned by the general opinion produces a perni- 
cious effect on the whole character. The former is a local malady, the latter a 
constitutional taint. When the reputation of the offender is lost, he too often 
flings the remains of his virtue after it in despair. The Highland gentleman 
who, a century ago, lived by taking black mail from his neighbours, commit- 
ted the same crime for which Wild was accorapanied to Tyburn by the huzzas 
of two hundred thousand people. But there can be no doubt that he was a 
much less depraved man than Wild. The deed for which Mrs. Brownrigg was 
hanged sinks into nothing when compared with the conduct of the Roman who 
treated the public toa hundred pair of gladiators. Yet we should greatly wrong 
such a Roman if we suppesed that his disposition was as cruel as that of Mrs. 
Brownrigg. In our own country, a woman forfeits her place in society by 
what in a man is too commonly considered as an honourable distinction, and, 
at worst, asa venial error. ‘The consequence is notorious. ‘The moral prin- 
ciple of a woman is frequently more impaired by a single lapse from virtue than 
that of a man by twenty years of intrigues. Classical iniquity would furnish 
us with instances stronger, if possible, than those to which we have referred. 

We must apply this principle to the case before us. Habits of dissimula- 
tion and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man of our age and country as utterly 
worthless and abandoned. But it by no means follows that a similar judgment 
would be just in the case of an Italian of the middle ages. el fo te 

The character of the Italian statesman seems, at first sight, a collection of 
contradictions, a phantom as monstrous as the portress of Hell in Milton—half 
divinity, half snake, majestic and beautiful above, grovelling and poisonous be- 
low. We see a man whose thoughts and words have no connexion with each 
other, who never hesitates at an oath when he wishes to seduce, who never 
wants a pretext when he is inclined to betray. His cruelties spring not from 
the heat of blood, or the insanity of uncontrolled power, but from deep and 
cool meditation. His passions, like well-trained troon, are impetuous by rule, 
and in their most headstrong fury never forget the discipline to which they have 
been accustomed. His whole soul is occupied with vast aud complicated 
schemes of ambition: yet his aspect and language exhibit nothing but philoso- 
phical moderation, Hatred and revenge eat into his heart: yet every look isa 
cordial smile, every gesture a familiar caress. He never excites the suspicion 
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of his adversaries hy petty provocations. His purpose is disclosed only when it is 
accomplished. His face is unruffled, his speech is courteous, till vigilance is laid 
asleep, till a vital point is exposed, tilla sure aim is taken; and then he strikes, 
for the first and last time. Military courage, the boast of the sottish German, 
of the frivolous and prating Frenchman, of the romantic and arrogant Spaniard, 
he neither possesses nor valucs. He shuns danger, not because he is insensible 
to shame, but because, in the society in which he lives, timidity has ceased to 
be shameful. ‘To do any injury openly is, in his estimation, as wicked as to do 
it secretly, and far less profitable. With him the most honourable means are 
those which are the surest, the speediest, and the darkest. He cannot compre- 
hend how a man shoul scruple to deceive those whom he does not scruple to 
destroy. He woul! think it madness to declare open hostilities against rivals 
whom he might stab in a friendly embrace, or poison in a consecrated wafer. 
Yet this man, black with the vices which we consider as most loathsome, 
traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin, was by no means destitute even of those 
virtues which we generally consider as indicating superior elevation of character. 
In civil courage, in perseverance, in presence of mind, those barbarous warriors, 
who were foremost in the battle or the breach, were far his inferiors. Even the 
dangers which he avoided with a caution almost pusillanimous never confused 
his perceptions, never paralyzed his inventive faculties, never wrung out one 
secret from his smooth tongue and his inscrutable brow. Though a dangerous 
enemy, and a still more dangerous accomplice, he could be a just and beneficent 
ruler. With so much unfairness in his policy, there was an extraordinary de- 
ree of fairness in bis intellect. Indifferent to truth in the transactions of life, 
e was honestly devoted to truth in the researches of speculation. Wanton 
omy was not in his nature. On the contrary, where no pclitical object was 
at stake, his disposition was soft and humane. ‘The susceptibility of his nerves 
and the activity of his imagination inclined him to sympathize with the feel- 
ings of others, and to delight in the charities and courtesies of social life. Per- 
petually descending to actions which might seem to mark a mind diseased 
through all its faculties, he had nevertheless an exquisite sensibility both for 
the natural and the moral sublime, for every graceful and every lofty concep- 
tion. Habits of petty intrigue and dissimulation might have rendered him in- 
capable of great general views, but that the expanding effect of his philosophical 





studies counteracted the narrowing tendency. He had the keenest enjoyment 


of wit, eloquence, and poetry. The fine arts profited alike by the severity of 
his judgment and by the liberality of his patronage. The portraits of some 
of the remarkable Italians of those times are perfectly in harmony with this 
description. Ample and majestic foreheads, brows strong and dark, but not 
frowning, eyes of which the calm full gaze while it expresses nothing seems to 
discern every thing, cheeks pale with thought and sedentary habits, lips formed 
with feminine delicacy, but compressed with more than masculine decision, 
mark out men at once enterprising and timid, men equally skilled in detecting 
the purposes of others, and in concealing their own, men who must have been 
formidable enemies and unsafe allies, but men, at the same time, whose tempers 
were mild and cquable, and who possessed an amplitude and subtlety of intel- 
lect which would have rendercd them eminent either in active or in contem- 
plative-life, and fitted them either to govern or to instruct mankind. 

Every age and every nation has certain characteristic vices, which prevail 
almost universally, which scarcely any person scruples to avow, and which even 
rigid moralists but faintly censure. Succeeding generations change the fashion 
of their morals with the fashion of their hats and their coaches; take some 
other kind of wickedness under their patronage, and wonder at the depravity 
of their ancestors. 

This picture, powerful as it is, illustrates the characteristics we 
have already spoken of in Mr. Macautay’s writings. ‘The pleas 
set up for defending the Italian character from the odium at- 
tached to it are, that vices tolerated by society do not taint 
the individual, and that all nations have national faults. Noreader 
imagines that these maxims have any novelty; no cne can deny the 
clearness and force with which they are presented, or rather im- 
pressed. The truth of the positions is undoubted, but limited; 
and, as left by Mr. Macautay, leads to a practical and mis- 
chievous error. Although vices tolerated do not taint the general 
character of the individual, the standard of general character in 
society is lowered by the nature and extent of the vices society 
tolerates; and although all nations have national faults, it does 
not follow, as Mr. Macauray would appear to conclude, that all 
national faults are alike. 

Let us pass to another subject, that of Samuen Jounson, for a 
comparison between 


THE AUTHOR, OF THE LATER STUARTS AND THE EARLY BRUNSWICKS. 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the condition of a 
man of letters was most miserable and degraded. It was a dark night between 
two sunny days. The age of patronage had passed away, the age of general 
curiosity and intelligence had not arrived. The number of readers ia at present 
so great, that a popular author may subsist in comfort and opulence on the 
profits of his works. In the reigns of William the Third, of Anne, and of 
George the First, even such men as Congreve and Addison would scarcely have 
been able to live like gentlemen by the mere sale of their writings. But the 
deficiency of the natural demand for literature was, at the close of the seven- 
teenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth century, more than made up by 
artificial encouragement, by a vast system of bountics and premiums. There 
was, perhaps, never a time at which the rewards of literary merit were so 
splendid, at which men who could write well found such easy admittance into 
the most distinguished society, and to the highest honours of the state, The 
chiefs of both the great parties into which the kingdom was divided patronized 
literature with emulous munificence. Congreve, when he had scarcely attained 
his majority, was rewarded for his first comedy with places which made him 
independent for life. Smith, though his Hippolytus and Phiedra failed, would 
have been consoled with 300/. a year but for his own folly, Rowe was not 
only Poet Laureate, but also land-surveyor of the Customs in the port of Lon- 
don, Clerk of the Council to the Prince of Wales, and Secretary of the Pre- 
sentations to the Lord Chancellor. Hughes was Secretary to the Commissions 
of the Peace. Ambrose Philips was Judge of the Prerogative Court in Ire- 
land. Locke was Commissioner of Appeals and of the Board of Trade. New- 
ton was Master of the Mint. Stepney and Prior were employed in embassies 
of high dignity and importance. Gay, who commenced life as apprentice to a 
silk-mercer, became a Secretary of Legation at five-and-twenty. It was to a 
poem on the Death of Charles the Second, and to the City and Country Mouse, 
that Montague owed his introduction into public life, his earldom, bis garter, 
and his Auditorship of the Exchequer. Swift, but for the unconquerable pre- 
judice of the Queen, would have been a Bishop. Oxford, with his white staff 
in his hand, passed through the crowd of his suitors to welcome Parnell when 
that ingenious writer deserted the Whigs. Steele was a Commissioner of 
Stamps and a Member of Parliament. Arthur Mainwaring was a Commis- 
sioner of the Customs and Auditor of the Imprest. Tickell was Secretary to 
the Lords Justices of Ireland. Addison was Secretary of State. 


Now for Mr. Macauay’s contrast— 
“+ At the time when Johnsoa commenced his literary career, a writer had 
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little to hope from the patronage of powerful individuals. The patronage of 
the public did not yet furnish the means of comfortable subsistence. The 
prices paid by booksellers to authors were so low, that a man of considerable 
talents and unremitting industry could do little more than provide for the day 
which was passing over him. The lean kine had eaten up the fatkine. The 
thin and withered ears had devoured the good ears. The season of rich har- 
vests was over, and the period of famine had begun. All that is squalid and 
miserable might now be summed up in the word poet. ‘That word denoted a 
creature dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with compters and spunging-houses, 
and perfectly qualified to decide on the comparative merits of the Common 
Side in the King’s Bench Prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet. Even 
the poorest pitied him; and they well might pity him. For if their condition 
was equally abject, their espirings were not equally high, nor their sense of 
insult equally acute. To lodge in a garret up four pair of etairs, to dine in a 
cellar among footmen out of place, to translate ten Lours a day for the wages 
of a ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of beggary and pestilence 
to another, from Grub Street to St. George’s Fields, and from St. George’s 
Fields to the alleys behind St. Martin’s Church, to sleep on a bulk in June 
and amid the ashes of a glass-house in December, to die in an hospital and ta 
be buried in a parish-vault, was the fate of more than one writer, who, if he 
had lived thirty years earlier, would have been admitted to the sittings of the 
Kitcat or the Scriblerus Club, would have sat in Parliament, and would have 
been intrusted with embassies to the High Allies; who, if he had lived in our 
time, would have found encouragement scarcely less munificent in Albemarle 
Street or in Paternoster Row. n 

“ As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of life has its pe- 
culiar temptations. The literary character, assuredly, has always had its share 
of faults, vanity, jealousy, morbid sensibility. To these faults were now super- 
added the faults which are commonly found in men whose livelihood is preca- 
rious, and whose principles are exposed to the trial of severe distress. All the 
vices of the gambler and of the beggar were blended with those of the author. 
The prizes in the wretched lottery of bookmaking were scarcely less ruinous 
than the blanks. If good fortune came, it came in such a manner that it was 
almost certain to be abused. After months of starvation and despair, a full 
third night or a well received dedication filled the pocket of the lean, ragged, 
unwashed poct with guineas. He hastened to enjoy those luxuries with the 
images of which his mind had been haunted while he was sleeping amidst the 
cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish ordinary in Shoe Lane. A week of 
taverns soon qualified him for another year of night-cellars. Such was the 
life of Savage, of Boyse, and of a crowd of others. Sometimes blazing in gold- 
laced hats and waistcoats; sometimes lying in bed because their coats had 
gone to pieces, or wearing paper cravats because their linen was in pawn; 
sometimes drinking champagne and tokay with Betty Careless; sometimes 
standing at the window of an eating-house in Porridge Island, to snuff up the 
scent of what they could not afford to taste: they knew luxury, they knew 
beggary, but they never knew comfort. These men were irreclaimable. 
They looked on a regular and frugal life with the same aversion which an old 
gipsy or 2 Mohawk hunter feels for a stationary abode, and for the restraints 
and securities of civilized communities. ‘They were as untameable, as much 
wedded to their desolate freedom, as the wild ass. They could no more be 
broken in to the offices of social man than the unicorn could be trained to 
serve and abide by the crib. It was well if they did not, like beasts of a still 
fiercer race, tear the hands which ministered to their necessities. Toassist them 
was impossible ; and the most benevolent of mankind at length became weary of 
giving relief which was dissipated with the wildest profusion as soon as it had 
been received. Ifa sum was bestowed on the wretched adventurer, such as, pro- 
perly husbanded, might have supplied him for six months, it was instantly 
spent in strange freaks of sensuality ; and before forty-eight hours had elapsed, 
the poet was again pestering all his acquaintance for twopence to get a plate of 
shin of beef at a subterraneous cook-shop. If his friends gave him an asylum 
in their houses, those houses were forthwith turned into bagnios and taverns. 
All order was destroyed, all business was suspended. The most good-natured 
host began to repent of his eagerness to serve a man of genius in distress, when 
he heard his guest roaring for fresh punch at five o’clock in the morning.” 

The power of this as a statement is unquestionable. Any one 
acquainted with the life of Savage and the novels of SmoLieTr 
will not only remember the passages which have furnished the 
original picture, but could mark the identical periods that have been 
transprosed. Nothing in the description belongs to Mr. Macaunay 
but the dressing: the conclusions are his own, and, if not untrue, 
are not correct. The age of the First and Second GrorGEs was 
not more discouraging for authors than the age of Exizasetu and 
of allthe Sruarts. ‘The lives and deaths of Marrow, GREENE, 
Lovetace, and Orway, differ in nothing that we know of from the 
condition of the two writers, SavAce and Boyss, whom Mr. 
Macavtay mentions, unless it be in greater abilities and a sadder 
fate. Nor, compared with Drypen and Butter, was their poverty 
greater than in proportion to their deficiency in conduct and 
in genius. Strictly analyzed, indeed, it was not authorship alone 
that caused the sufferings of one class or the fortunes of the other 
of whom Mr. Macautay gives sucha list. Conareve and Rowg 
were of ancient and respectable families, and both were Templars 
studying forthe bar. Hucues was also ofa respectable City family, 
and a man of business, who did not allow literature to divert hin 
from his duties in the Ordnance, where he had a place nearly twenty 
years before the appointment Mr. Macaviay mentions, and pro- 
bably before he published at all. Puariires was not indebted to his 
literature for his preferments, (his party neglected him,) but to the 
friendship of Archbishop Boutter. Montague was of a noble 
family; Stepney, it is conjectured, of an ancient and knightly 
family ; and both were politicians by trade: patronage, however, 
had something to do with their success in life, but it was the 
patronage of an individual, Sackvicie Earl of Dorset. Swirt 
was a protegé of T'rmpxx, who was connected with his family: he 
took orders, and got preferment before he published any thing; 
and it may be said that literature—the “Tale of a Tub”—pre- 
vented him from being a Bishop. Parnetx inherited an esta’e, and 
had a living in the church: he got no patronage through literature 
beyohd the empty honour paraded by Mr. Macaunay, and the in- 
timacy of Oxrorp. ‘TickeLt and Appison were both sons of 
clergymen ; both gained their first preferments from the Univer- 
sities where they were educated, and were patronized into poli- 
ticians before they became eminent as authors, Prior was 
not patronized because he wrote, but was able to write by being 
patronized; and his fellowship was the thing which rendered him 
independent, and which he had prudence enough to retain for this 
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purpose. Locker and Newron were both connected with Univer- 
sities: STEELE was a politician; so was Marinwarina; and Gay 
was made secretary to CLARENDON through private friendship, 
though no doubt his literature procured him his friends. In 
pointing out these circumstances, we would not be understood as 
denying that it was a fashion to patronize literature in the reign 
of Queen Anne and to neglect it under Georce the Second, 
(though a list might be drawn up of writers patronized during his 
reign,) but to point out that it was not literature alone that pro- 
cured the rewards so pompously enumerated. An _ illustration 
will make our meaning clearer: had Mr. Macauray not been 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, he would not have gone to Parliament, 
to Bombay, or to Windsor Castle; neither would he, had he been 
only an Edinburgh Reviewer. 

Let us now turn to the other side, and take the case of 
Savace—the only one, by the by, that is true to the picture Mr. 
Macavutay has drawn; and which in its most offensive parts 
JouNson seems to consider an exception while he is narrating it. 
If the life of Savacx be investigated, it will be found that it was 
less his authorship than his vices and irregularities that produced 
his misfortunes. Whether he was the son of Earl Rivers or of 
an obscure individual, authorship found Savage a shoemaker’s 
apprentice and procured him distinction in the world, gained him 
money, a pension, and had he not been grossly imprudent, would 
have given him a provision for life, and when condemned for murder 
it obtained him a pardon. In adducing these facts, we are not 
endeavouring to maintain that authorship, when readers were few, 
was not at best but a profession of risk and poverty, and that 
its followers were almost of necessity men of irregular habits ; 
but to show that, though authority may be adduced for every 
particular statement of Mr. Macauxay, every impression he would 
—_ or every conclusion he draws is incorrect in some shape or 
other. 

For purposes of instruction, and we think for permanent endu- 
rance, a logical vice of the kind we have attempted to illustrate 
materially diminishes the value of the work ; but has slender effect 
on its powers of temporary attraction. For powerful composition, 
and the interest it inspires, we know of no publication equal to 
these volumes. Compared with Macautay, CHATEAUBRIAND is a 
thetorical petit-maitre ; Butwer a glittering jack o’lantern ; whilst 
Disrarwi the younger suggests the idea of the trinkets and other 
finery of a gentleman of the swell-mob. A selection from the 

riodical literature of the century, displaying better taste, sounder 
judgment, greater finish, and more felicitous illustration, might 
be made; but for power of statement and readable attraction, 
The Critical and Historical Essays Contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review by Tuomas Basinaron Macavuay stand unrivalled and 
alone, or can be rivalled only by Lord Brovauam’s “ Characters.” 


RAGLAND CASTLE. 
In one sense this fiction is the best of Mrs. Tuomson’s works. It 
has a story of greater coherence and interest than Anne Boleyn, 
and the motives of the actors are more sufficient than in her 
other novels; or, what comes to the same result, the private con- 
duct of the persons being influenced by the stream of public events, 
the principal incidents do not seem to be produced by such trifling 
causes. ‘The chief fault in the story, but one common enough 
in historical novels, is the introduction of public incidents and 
characters, that rather display the reading of the author than con- 
tribute to the progress of the tale. 
The time chosen for this novel is during the Great Rebellion, 
when the Royalist cause was on the decline. The principal 
ublic events are the taking of Wardour House and Ragland 
astle by the Parliament forces; the King’s visit to the latter 
mansion; and the Court and courtiers at Oxford, in their waning 
splendour. The private incidents are the difficulties and do- 
mestic distresses produced to the Cavaliers by the civil war; 
but the interest of the piece turns upon the exploded custom 
of our ancestors in early matchmaking. At fourteen, Blanch 
Somerset, a Catholic, has been, as a matter of course, betrothed 
to her cousin Edward Herbert, without any thought of the 
solemn character of marriage, or any regard for him beyond that 
of a playmate, which feelings turn to indifference as he reaches the 
awkward period between youth and manhood. On the capture of 
Wardour House, Blanch with her female relations is protected by a 
Parliamentary officer—the poet Sidney Godolphin. An attachment 
in consequence springs up between the high-spirited, impetuous, 
outhful Blanch, and the cultivated and intellectual Godolphin. 
he difference in politics and religion, the betrothment, (unknown 
to the lover,) with his subsequent death in the service of Charles, 
render the passion of course unhappy: it might also perhaps 
be objected, that the vehemence of Blanch’s love and conduct 
is unmaidenly, tested by modern notions, and that nothing but the 
honour of Godolphin, when he discovers her betrothment, saves 
her from discredit. But the characters of both are drawn with 
great delicacy, finished with great care; and, in Blanch especially, 
a good knowledge of the private manners of the day is exhibited, 
in their effects upon the disposition of an ardent-minded: girl, 
brought up in seclusion and spoiled by indulgence. The fore- 
knowledge of Godolphin’s death in action, removes one source 
of interest for a novelist, uncertainty of the future; but the 
termination being mournful, or the elements of the subject leading 
to a mournful termination, this is but slightly felt as a drawback, 
and the final denouement is not anticipated. 
Besides this unhappy passion, the heroine is further troubled by 





the intrigues of her uncle, afterwards the celebrated Marquis of 
Worcester, and the almost equally celebrated intriguing Countess 
of Carlisle, to marry her to the infamous Goring. But, though 
some of the characters of the politicians and courtiers are well 
drawn, this part of the story is not very completely done: and the 
same remark may be made on the war and politics. The method of 
Mrs. Tuomson is partial, her treatment feminine. She sometimes 
dwells upon things which are “ common enough in war,” as Colonel 
Naprer remarks upon the ragged clothes and unshaven chins of the 
troops that landed from Corunna, to horrify with Sir Joan Moore’s 
disasters those people who knew nothing of soldicring but the 


parade. 

Of the pleasant manner in which Mrs. Tuomson uses her 

antiquarian knowledge, we may give an example from 
LETTER-WRITING IN CHARLES THE FIRST'S DAYS. 

The letter was not despatched in haste. Nothing in those times was done 
in haste. Next to making a will, a letter was the most arducus literary em- 
ployment that private individuals usually had to contend with. Spelling, 
which, until the reign of Anne, was arbitrary, did not hamper Lady Arundel’s 
efforts: she spelt extempore: and when she had written plenty of double ees 
and double esses, she was tolerably comfortable as to her orthography. 

But the phrases, the ceremonials, the niceties of letter-writing, were never 
more sedulously observed than in the days when Lady Arundel sat down to 
pen an epistle.j ‘To say enough, yet not too much—to ‘e civil, not familiar— 
dignified, not lofty—distinct, not verbose—were points which cost many! a 
thoughtful hour to heads which, had they throbbed in our degenerate era, 
would have indited a chapter in the same period of time. Then there was the 
necessary flourish at the end of the name, considered polite and indicative of 
accomplishment, though not yet arrived at that elaborate pitch to which it 
attained during the Hanoverian dynasty, and which may still be traced in the 
very best epistles of elderly gentlemen and ladies, when in their very best 
humour writing to some respected contemporary. 

At length, after a long duration of silence in the room, Lady Arundel com- 
pleted her despatch ; which, when folded, and even when sealed with a sort of 
balfpenny-piece cipher-seal of her ladyship’s, bore, in outward semblance, no 
small similitude to those documents which virtuous and affectionate washer- 
women might write in our days, to other functionaries of the same stamp. 
With ail the refinements of Charles the First, his court, and nobility—and 
considering what they succeeded and what they preceded they were singularly 
retined—with all their luxury and taste, they knew not the comforts of fine 
woven paper and good sealing-wax. Their paper was—ghosts of the epistolary, 
rise not up against me ! —yellow in colour, coarse in texture, scanty in quantity : 
they were marvellously sparing of it. The wax was such as we now see on 
bottles of wine, of a spurious colour, hard, brittle, unfragrant. 

The following scene will convey an idea of the love-passages. 
Except a brief meeting at Oxford, where he rescues her from the 
importunities of Goring, it is the last interview between Godolphin 
and Blanch. 

«It was a clear cold evening, and as the lights gleamed from the gallery= 
windows upon the artificial platform which formerly surrounded nearly the 
whole of Ragland Castle, they gleamed upon the figures of two persons walking 
leisurely enough, considering the season, along the fortifications, undisturbed 
by the occasional passing of the word by the sentinels, or by the still more ex- 
citing sounds of music aud merriment above. The moon shed her np tha 9 
this solitude-loving pair: a white arm, a kerchief, sometimes hastily raised to 
the face, were disclosed beneath the dark muffler of the female figure; a fine, 
though slight form appeared, notwithstanding the disguise of a cloak, to cha- 
racterize her male companion ; they were young, comely, and alone. Why was 
it that no familiarity, as of persons exclusively interested in each other, marked 
their interview? Why was it that often they seemed on the point of parting, 
and yet turned and pie a and walked again 

“In yonder chamber,’ said the voice of one of the parties sorrowfully, 
‘where thou seest the casement open, and flowers set upon the outer ledge— 
there, whilst the sounds of merriment are heard in the gallery, my poor Cecily 
sits watching his slumbers. I cannot join the dance; I cannot mingle with the 
gay ; I am sick at heart, and wish not for such a scene.’ ‘ 

“¢That I gainsay not; but wherefore,’ answered Sidney Godolphin, ‘risk 
you your peace of mind—your good credit with the court, the displeasure of 
your family, to seek converse with one despised and contemned by all go 
Royalists. Wherefore do you risk your—your—’ 

‘“*¢ What mean you?’ answered Blanch, in a low tone. 

“Your good name. For betrothed as you are to another, the world may 
reasonably impugn your faith to him; it will not give you credit for high and 
worthy motives in seeking me. 

~ There was a silence of some moments. Blanch broke it by saying, ‘Then, 
Mr. Godolphin, you would not have sought me? Fortunate as we once were, 
nay familiar, at Shaftesbury, at the Bath also—you would have quitted Rag- 
land without so much as a word of kindness, even a farewell, to your poor, your 
grateful prisoners and faithful friends?’ ‘ 2 et 

“*I had bid my Lady Arundel adieu,’ replied Siduey Godolphin, his voice 
trembling. ‘I had said farewell to Lady Cecily. Ientreated her to say for me 
all that was respectful, gracious, kind, to one whose welfare,’ he cried, agitated, 
‘will ever be dear to me ; whose happiness I augur, pray for—’ ‘ 

«Spare your auguries,” cried Blanch passionately. ‘ Mr. Godolphin, 
there will come a time, I trust, when girls of condition will not be bartered for 
and sold like lands; their destiny fixed by deeds of parchment; their faith 
plighted, ere they know the horror, the shame of a bond without choice, love, 
respect !” 

“Such hath been my destiny!’ She resumed—for Mr. Godolphin was 
struck dumb by her vehemence. ‘ At fourteen, I was asked, nay, almost com- 
manded, to give my approval to a solemn contract of marriage with my—my 
cousin—Edward Herbert. Marriage! how sacred to me seems that word 
now! how light and unmeaning then! He was my playmate—my brother I 
called him; the slave of my childish sports; my partner in the dance; my 
esquire in the chace. Marriage, or a conveut, is the lot of a portionless girl: 
the.first was gay, the latter sad—and by one act of this hand, would I could 
wring it off—1 bound myself for ever!” 

“* And honour, duty—’ returned her hearer. F 

“¢ Mr. Godolphin, talk to me not of honour, duty. I never will be his! I 
would not do him such wrong! What! Perjure myself at the altar, before 
my Creator! Give the form of vows which I detest! No, for me there igs 
another course. The convent, rather, with the dull monastic round, and the 

ray-haired nuns preaching to me patience and prayer; patience to a broken 
tn Hay tbe to the restless spirit. No, I cannot vow myself to Heaven. The 
contract would be base as that to Edward!’ 

“* Then what?’ asked Godolphin, slowly, timorously, yet moved by the too 
oft- told tale of those and earlier times, ‘ what alternative ?’ 

“¢ You will know—you will hear,’ answered Blanch, her energy of speech 
cooling down: for she shrank into herself, and felt ashamed when the passion- 
ate emotions of her heart, venting themselves, had been exhausted. ‘ Speak of 
it no more. Holy Mary! ’tis eight o’clock that strikes. My uncle will miss 
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me;from the dance. I shall be sent for—sought.’ She turned irresolutely to- 
wards Godolphin as she spoke. 

“ * We must then part,’ Godolphin began: his voice faltered a little; and 
that tone, so slight a fuel did it require to feed the flame of the young heart 
that ioved him, drew forth the vehemence of Blanch’s nature. 

¢T shall go; but think not it is to mirth, or raillery, whilst you, Mr. Godol- 
phin, are condemned to the guard-room, or to the terrace, on your parole. Do 
not suppose that I can forget, that when we were prisoners you protected and 
cheered us. Oh! how I wish that time were to come over again! ’ 

“¢Yet go,’ said Godolphin, extending his hand; ‘ we must speak of those 
days no more.’ 

“ ¢ It is easy for you to forget them!’ replied Blanch mournfully: ‘ to me, 
never. Ah! Mr. Godolphin, bow unlikely it is that we shall ever meet again! 
Iam ashamed—affrighted at myself,’ she exclaimed, after a few moments. 
* You, whose rebellious course, whose very faith are hateful to God and man. 
Dangerous—irreclaimable! May God forgive me!’ she added impetuously ; 
and, breaking from Godolphin, she hastened to the postern-door thence, tread- 
ing lightly and knowingly the intricate passages, she ascended the gallery.” 








NOTE ON FRANCIS HORNER AND LORD BROUGHAM. 


Aw authority well informed as to the relative position of these | 


two eminent persons, and not unacquainted with their respective 
feelings, has drawn attention to a remark in our notice of Hor- 
nER’s Life, on the absence of all correspondence between him 
and Brovcuam, and on the apparent termination of their friend- 
ship. The view taken by our correspondent is this. The sup- 
posed alienation, of which Horner complains in two letters in 
1811, is shown to have been unfounded, by a subsequent one, in 
which, inter alia, he speaks of an intended visit to Brougham in 
Westmorland, and by another when he expresses pleasure at his 
reception. The absence of letters after that period (1812) is ac- 
counted for by there being no necessity to write, as they were in 
the habit of constant personal communication. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From March 17th to March 23d. 
Books. 

Raglcnd Castle; a Tale of the Great Rebellion. By Mrs. Tuomson, 
Author of “ Widows and Widowers,” &c. In three volumes. 

The Life of a Travelling Physician, from his first introuction to prac- 
tice; including twenty years’ Wanderings through the greater part of 
Europe. In three volumes. 

Legends, Lyrics, and other Poems. By B. Simmons. 

Melanthe, or the Days of the Medici; a tale of the Fifteenth Century. By 
Mrs. MABERLY, Author of “ Emily,” “The Love Match,” &c. In 
three volumes, 

( The fall of Constantinople and the conspiracy against the Medici family are the 
eat historical events with which are interwoven the fortunes of Melanthe, the 
eroine of this fiction. Elaborate descriptions of glittering pageants and san- 
ac apag horrors are alternated with love-scenes; historical facts and characters 
ing attenuated to accord with the filmy texture of the fictitious persons and 
incidents. Mclanthe is the daughter of the friend and counsellor of the 
Emperor Constantine; and at the taking of Constantinople, her mother is 
publicly beleadcd by Mahomet the Second, fer refusing to enter the harem of 
the conqueror. Melanthe is carried to Italy by a faithful Greek ; where she 
narrowly escapes falling a victim to the machinations of the infamous Cardinal 
Borgia, and becomes instrumental in saving the life of Lorenzo de Medici. 
Mrs. MABERLY is not equal to the task of dealing with such materials as 
these, however she may have succeeded with subjects of present life. There is 
a want of animation in the scenes, of individuality in the characters, and 
of progression in the story, which is interrupted, not advanced, by the de- 
scriptions. ] 

The Man-o’- War’s-Man. By Buu Truck, Senior Boatswain of the 
Royal College of Greenwich. 

[A reprint of the papers which some twenty years since appeared in Bluck- 
wood's Maguzine, and gave, as the author thinks, the first impetus to the mo- 
dern nautical novel. ‘Lhe series was, however, somewhat suddenly brought to 
a close ; for the writer having painted the officers as they are and not as they 
ought to be, such a correspondential storm arose about the ears of the pub- 
lisher, that, “ with his usual prudence, he ran the craft ashore.” The book 
is got up to correspond with the Buackwoop series of novels, but does not 
match them. } 

Memorials of Ernest the Pious, first Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and the lineal 
ancestor of his Royal Highness the Prince Albert: with Historical 
Notices of Frederick, John, and Jobn Frederick, Electors of Saxony, 
the chief promoters of the Reformation in Germany. By the Reverend 
Tuomas Latrnpury, M.A., Author of “ A History of the Convoca- 
tion of the Church of England,” &c. 

[This volume contains a brief sketch of the career of Luruer and the history 
of the Reformation, so far as they were connected with the Princes of Saxony ; 
a life of the great gun of the house, Ernest the Pious; and some short notices 
of his descendants. The matter is chiefly derived from Puuivures’s transla- 
tion of Eyrrno’s life: the style of the compilation is neither very concise nor 
powerful, ond is freely sprinkled with sermonizing remarks. The book is dedi- 
cated to Prince ALBERT, who has supplied certain information ; so that he is 
not oo into print without his own consent : but we doubt whether publications 
of this kind, constantly bringing up his German pedigree and foreign origin, 
are Ciscreet, however well meant. | 

The Papal and Hierarchical System compared with the Religion of the 
New Testament. 

[The author of this book appears to be an Independent in the widest sense; 
objecting not only to Popery, Episcopacy, and Presbyterial church-govern- 
ment, but to the power of the Wesleyan Convention, and even to the authority 
of the minister of a single conventicle over his congregation. His volume, 
however, is limited to an assault upon the Pope as the real Antichrist, and 
Episcopacy as infected with the same taint. ‘he arguments are drawn from 
Scripture ; but as they are often brought from the more contested texts, we 
cannot say that this writer succeeds better than his predecessors in carrying 
Conviction to the reader. It is proper to add, that the opinions of the author 
are not directed against individuals, but systems. | 

Hydrotherapia; or the Water-Cure. Being a practical view of the cure 
in all its bearings, exhibiting the great utility of water as a preservative 
of health and remedy for disease, founded on observations and experi- 
ence made at Grafenberg. To which is added, a description of Graten- 
berg, and the system there, as practised by Vincent Priessnitz. Illus- 
trated with a portrait, several engravings, and many cases; together 
with a short sketch of the history of the water-cure from the remotest 

_ antiquity, and remarks on sea-bathing. By Tuomas Smeruurst, M.D. 

[ This long titlepage pretty well describes the contents of the book ; except that 














the history of the subject, from the time of Moses, stands first instead of last. The 
list of diseases that water properly applied will cure is numerous and startling. 
Priessnirz has cured hydrophobia even in dogs, and in man enlargement of 
the heart, insanity, and what Dr. Tuomas Smeruurst firmly believes was 
cancer of the stomach; but as the patient got well, he could not verify his 
opinion by a post mortem examination ; and he would have cured the Doctor 
himself of an affection of the knee, if he could have stopped long enough. Of 
course Dr. SMETHURST is a disciple. } 

Animal Magnetism. Being the first part of Animal Magnetism and Ho- 
meopathy, with Notes illustrative of the influence of the mind on the 
body. By Epowin Les, Esq, Member of the principal European Me- 
dical and Ciirurgical Societies; Author of “ The Baths of Germany,” 
&c. Third edition, with considerable alterations and additions. 

Fallacies of the Faculty ; with the Principles of the Chrono- thermal Sys- 
tem of Medicine. In a series of Lectures, originally delivered in 
1840 at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Now enlarged and improved. 
By Samvuet Dickson, M.D., late a Medical Officer of the Staff. 
(People’s Edition.) 

A History of the Molluscous Animals of the Counties of Aberdeen, Kin- 
cardine, and Banff ; to which is appended an Account of the ar 
Animals of the same district. By Wittram Maccivutvray, A.M., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, &c. 

[ This volume is rather a descriptive list or catalogue raisonné of the mollus- 
cous animals found by Mr. Maceintivray and his coadjutors in the district 
mentioned, than what is generally understood by the history of a branch of the 
natural kingdom: and it is better fitted for what it is designed for, a hand- 
book for the student, than a volume for popular reading. ] 

The Friend of Youth; or a series of papers addressed to the Young on 
the duties of life. By Wittiam MacKenzie. 

[A series of essays on about fifty different subjects, a few literary, but the ma- 
jority moral—as gratitude, prudence, hypocrisy. The matter is unexception- 
able, the manner plain, and the object excellent; but there is not much of 
novelty in the thoughts or of force in the diction. ] 

Poems. By Viator. 

{A small batch of verses on different subjects, of a standard of merit far from 
elevated. } 

The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by Himself. Volume 
VI. “ The Christian Contemplated,” in a Course of Lectures. 

The Ladies’ Hand-book of Millinery, Dress-making, and Tatting. Second 
thousand. 

PERIODICALS. 

Cambridge Univer:i'y Magazine, No. XIII. 


IntustRATED Works AnD Prints. 

Sketches and Extracts from a Traveliing Journal. By Madame la Vi- 
comtesse De Satce Sr. JEAN. 

[ This volume indicates various accomplishments in its fair authoress ; for we 
have travelling-sketches, prose fiction, poetry, and pictorial illustrations, all 
supplied by one hand. The poetry is occasional; the fiction such tales as may 
be denominated local, and whose prototypes most probably were real occur- 
rences in the districts mentioned, though Madame De Satce St. JEAN 
seems to have thrown in some melodramatic touches to deepen the interest ; 
the travelling-sketches, in which an incident is often involved, embrace the 
South of France, Switzerland, and Italy, As the productions of an amateur 
of rank, these miscellanies are entitled to high praise, and they may be 
praised absolutely for their graceful spirit and the elegance of their style; but 
their substance is somewhat of the gossamer kind, and as a whole they partake 
of the commonplace character which belongs to amateur productions. } 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part XXIV. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Scotch Church Question; the Law and the Facts: with an Appeal to 
the Nonintrusionists and Sir Robert Peel. By PacrFicaTor. 

The Repeal of the Colonial Produce Duties the only effectual Measure for 
the Removal of the present Commercial Distress in Great Britain and 
her Colonies. By Lycurcus. ’ 

Remarks on Medical Reform; in a Second Letter addressed to the Right 
Honourable Sir James Graham, Bart., one of her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, &c. By Sir James Cuark, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen and to the Prince Albert. 

Murder the Distinctive Work of Satan; a Sermon. By the Reverend 
Joun Travers Rosinson, M.A., Rector of St. Andrew, Holborn. ; 

How will Free Trade in Corn affect the Farmers? Being an Examination 
of the Effects of Corn-laws upon British Agriculture, By RicuaRp 
Grirriras WELFORD, Esq., Member of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. 





Wessel and C y's Complet of the Compositions of Free 


deric Chopin for the Pianoforte, No. XX. 


FINE ARTS. 
MISS EDEN’S SKETCHES OF INDIAN CHARACTER, 
A NuMBER of water-colour drawings of remarkable characters among 
the Princes and People of India, made by the Honourable Miss E, 
Eben during Lord AUCKLAND’s administration, are exhibited by Messrs. 
Dickinson of Bond Street; who are about to publish a selection from 
them. ‘he collection is highly curious and attractive; conveying 
lively ideas of the physiognomies and costumes of the various tribes in- 
habiting our Indian empire; including persons of all ranks from the 
Rajah down to the Fakeer. Miss Epen’s position, as sister of the 
Governor-General, gave her peculiar opportunities for exercising her 
extraordinary talent in portraiture; which she has availed herself of 
with the industry and skill of a professed artist : her sketches are not less 
admirable for painter-like feeling and fine taste in colour, than for the 
felicity with which traits of individual character are depicted. The 
portraits of Dost Mahommed and his family, Runjeet Singh, Shere 
Singh, and other persons of distinction, are so expressive and animated 
as to carry conviction of the truth of the resemblances. Not only the 
looks but the attitudes are characteristic: for instance, ‘the old Lion 
of Lahure” is represented seated in his chair with one leg up, the foot 
of which is bare, it being a habit of his to kick off one slipper; and 
Shere Singh sits as cross-legged as a man can do on a chair, resting his 
feet on a fovistool. ‘The Orientals look very uncomfortable seated on 
chairs and settees, betraying by their postures the tendency to draw 
up their legs; which from the habit of sitting cross-legged, are bowed 
outwards, Shere Singh, with his low forehead, thick black beard, and 
bristling moustaches, has a look of brutal cunning and ferocity ; and is a 
very inferior character to his father Rupjeet, whose wrinkled visage 
with long white beard, wears an aspect of sagacity as well as subtlety ; 
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the son of Shere Singh, a youth of mild and ingenuous countenance, 
with fine large dark eyes, is very prepossessing. 

The variety and sumptuous richness of the costumes are quite extra- 
ordinary: strange and fantastic as are some of the dresses, they are all 
picturesque, and many of them elegant: the wildest and most ferocious 
ruffians, and even the Fakeers themselves, present a striking appearance, 
owing to the style of their dress; a Jemindar or farmer is clad in 
embroidered silks of different colours, and might pass for a prince. 
The contrast between the rich and flowing draperies of the natives and 
the stiff close-fitting dress of Europeans is most conspicuous in the sketch 
of the Durbar of the Governor-General ; in which the native attendaats 
make a better figure than the highest English officials. The gay hues of 
the housings of the elephants, camels, and horses, add greatly to the 
imposing grandeur of the riders: the bridles and trappings of Runjeet 
Singh’s horse are studded with emeralds of extraordinary size, ropes of 
these precious stones encircle the horse’s neck, and one of the largest 
known ornaments the pommel of the saddle: the value of the horse and 
its equipments is estimated at 350,000l.!| Miss Epen was permitted by 
RunseEeEt to make a sketch of the famous diamond called “ the Mountain 
of Light,” the largest in the world; and an enormous piece of pure 
carbon it is, almost as big as an egg. 

The sketches to be published will be lithographed in the tinted man- 
ner by Mr. Lowes Dickinson; who has faithfully preserved the 
character of the originals in the few already done, improving the 
drawing of the figures—the only defective point in Miss Epen’s work. 


WILKIE’S ORIENTAL SKETCHES, 

Tuis volume of lithographic fac-similes of a selection from the sketches 
made by Sir Davin Wixk1e during his tour in the East, is interesting, 
not only on account of these sketches being among the latest produc- 
tions of his pencil, but because they exhibit the great painter of Scot- 
tish life and character in a new field for the exercise of his genius, and 
on which he entered with a deep religious feeling. WILKIE seems to 
have considered that the want of Oriental characteristics in the Scrip- 
ture pieces of the Old Masters was aserious disadvantage ; and he medi- 
tated the production of a series of paintings from Sacred History in 
which this deficiency should be supplied. With this object he went to 
the Holy Land, for the purpose of studying the physiognomy of the 
people of the East, their costumes, buildings, and modes of life; and of 
visiting the scenes of the great events in the life of Christ which 
he intended to represent: the present volume includes some of the 
studies he made for his intended pictures, with others of miscellaneous 
character. 

The mistake of supposing that by portraying national and local pecu- 
liarities in representations of the sublime subjects furnished by the 
Bible, they would be rendered more impressive by such approximation 
to literal truth, shows the matter-of-fact tendency of WiLk1e’s mind: 
confounding history with portraiture—the ideal with the actual—he 
overlooked the obvious considerations that the sentiment and expression 
of a picture of any great event determine its impressiveness; and that 
the observance of petty details tends to lessen the grandeur of the idea 
by pinning down the attention to unimportant particularities, which 
should be lost sight of in contemplating the great whole. The two 
sketches for pictures of ‘“ The Nativity,” and “Christ before Pilate,” 
exemplify the fallacy of WixK1e’s theory, and the unfitness of his 
genius to deal with such subjects: but they are curious, as illustrations 
of misdirected powers. It is extraordinary that the head which 
Wiis chose as his model for Christ is that of a “ Persian Prince”; 
this is in direct violation of the principle upon which he started. 

The most striking sketch in the volume—indeed, in point of expres- 
sion it has all the qualities of a picture—is “ The Tatar relating the 
news of the Capture of Acre.” Whether the scene be an actual or 
imaginary one, we know not; but it is highly dramatic, and full of 
character. The scene is a coffeehcuse in Constantinople; pipes are 
laid aside, and the smokers bend looks of astonishment and incredulity, 
mingled with stronger feelings, on the narrator, who appears to resent 
the general disbelief. A more characteristic and animated group 
Wixkie never depicted: the feelings of each individual are visible in 
his countenance, and the startling effect of the tidings is exhibited with 
the intensity of momentary sensation, ‘“ The Letter-writer of Con- 
stantinople” is also characteristic; but the two women listening to the 
contents of the letter, like all WiLK1z’s females “ have no character at 
all.” There are some sketches of ladies—‘‘ Three Greek Sisters,” 
** Madame Giuseppina,” the beauty of Pera, who was the artist’s 
hostess at Constantinople, and ‘“* Mrs. Moore,” the wife of the British 
Consul at Beyrout, which display more than usual elegance of style: 
but they appear deficient in individual trath; we have no faith in the 
likenesses. Of the male portraits, the Dragomans of several Consuls 
are much more interesting persons than their masters, and are vigo- 
rously hit off. The two most striking studies of character, however, 
are a “ Sheik who accompanied Sir David Wilkie to the Red Sea ”— 
an Arab of commanding presence; and the “ Daughter of Walker 
Bey in a Turkish dress”—a sweet little child, who Jooks with timid 
scrutinizing gaze from out tbe chrysalis of muslin and embroidery in 
which she is swathed. 

The lithographic fac-similes are by Josepu Nasu; who has preserved 
the character of the originals with fidelity and spirit, and rendered the 
coloured sketches into black and white very skilfully. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
BIRTHS. 
On the 28th February, at Kilgraston, Lady Lucy Grant, of a son. 
Pe the 9%h March, the Wife of the Rev. James Gray Woop, minister of Gartsherrie, 
of a son. 
On the 14th, at Inwood Lodge, Somerset, the Lady Roperts, of a daughter. 
On the 16th, at Easthorpe Park, Yorkshire, Mis. Caar.es Surruson, of a daughter. 
On the 16th, at Berwick House, Wilts, the Lady of Lieutenant Colonel Marcus 
Sian, of a son. 
On the 18th, in South Audley Street, the Lady Dinorsen, of a daughter. 
On the 18th, ia Hyde Park Gardeus, the Lady of Captain SrupHoLme Brownrice, of 
the Grenadier Guards, of a son. 
On the 2Jst, at Epping, the Lady of the Rev. Ricuarp Saxe, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
¥ On the Sth March, at the Palace Chapel, Valetta, Malta, Lieutenant Saarrz, R.N.,of 
her Majesty’s ship Howe, eldest son of the late Benj. Sharpe, Esq., of London, Banker, 
to Manianne Fanny, eldest daughter of the Rev. E. Mowtau, of Swaffham, Norfolk. 
On the 9th, at St. Mary’s Church, Dublin, Henry Connewt, Esq., of Maliow, Cork, 
to Cuarvorre, Relict of Witt1am M*Donnewt, Esq., of Fairview and Mandaville 
Hall, in the county of Armagh, and of Blackwater Vale, MuWaghmore, Mouaghau, 








On the 20th, at Ealing, Jonaruax Georoe Moon, Esq., of Dorset Pace, Dorset 
Square, to Atrcia Exizasery, younger daughter of Rosext Parner, E-q., R.N., of 
Hareden, Forest of Bowlard, Yorkshire, and Grove House, Ealing 

On the 2)st, at St. Peter’s, Mile End, the Rev. Vixcenr Stanvon, B.A., to Lucy 
Ann, second danghter of the late Josaua Heap, Esq., of Ipswich. 

On the 22d, at Christchurch, Hants, Cuartes Raper, Esq., son of Admiral Raper, 
of Iimer, Bucks, to Saran Marre, Widow ofthe late R. Cazrick Bucwannay, Esq., of 
Drumpeller, Lanarkshire, daughter of Sir Joseph and Lady Harcict Hoare, 

DEATHS. 

On the 7th March, at his house, Randolph Cresceut, Edinburgh, Sir Joun Rosisoy, 

cH. 


On the 9th, at his seat. Comrie Castle, Perthshire, Rosexrt Crarce, Esq.,of Comries, 
Deputy- Lieutenant and Justice of Peace for the county of Perth, 

On the 9th, Lenry James Hixxman, M.D., of Bury, secoud son of John Hinxman, 
Esq., of Londoa, to Bersy Taorxes, second daughter of Danizex Hamer, Esq., of 
Summerseat House, vear Pury, Laccashire. 

On the 14th, at Whitehouse. Moruiugside, Luprviva Grace Stuart MEnrTEaTH, 
secoud daughter of Sir Crarues G. Stuanr Menveats, Bart.. of Closeburn. 

On the }4th, at Brighton, Lieutenaut-Colonel Forses Cuampacne; in his 53d year, 

Ou the 17th, at the house of his eldest son, W. W. Hall, Esq., iu Tavistuck Square, 
Joun Huu, M.D., F.L.S., &e. 

Oa the 17th, at Hamptou Court Palace, the Hon, Ronert Tannor; in his 67th year. 

On the 18th, in Great Ormond Street, the Rev. Ricuarp George Youna, only sur- 
viving child of the late Captain Thomas Young, R N.; iu his 28th year, 

On the 18th, the Rev. Tuomas Jackson; for forty three years minister of the New 
Chapel, Stock well. 

Ou the 19th, at Birbury Hall, Warwickshire, Jane Resecca, Wife of Sir Tatcruitus 
Binpuwen, Bart. 

On the 20th, (ten weeks after his only brother,) at his house in Harley Sireet, Gzoage 
Sarmon Linsurn, M.D., eldest son of Captain Lilburn. of Dover; iu his 42d year. 

Ou the 2st, at Headington, near Oxford, Evizapetu, Wife of Epwarp Larimer, Esq. 

On the 2st, at Keswick, Ropert Soutney, Esq., LL.D., Pcet-Laureate. 

On the 21st, at his residence, Holywell Street, Westminster, the Rev. Eowarp Bow- 
man Varnon, LL.B.; in his Slst year. For nearly nineteen years Chaplain to the 
Asylum for Female Orphans, Lambeth. 

On the 22d, at Woolwich, Saran, Wife of Cuartes Jones, Esq.; in her 31st year. 

On the 28d, at Brighton. at the house of her sou-in-law, C. S. Dickeus, Esq., Mary, 
Dowager Marchioness of NortHampton; in her 76th ye 

At Torquay, S. H. Pernew, Esq.; for nearly fifty years Collector of the Customs at 
Falmouth. He was the eldest brother of Admiral Lord Exmouth, and Admiral Sir 
Israel Pellew; in his 90th year. 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orerce, March 24.—Royal Regiment of Horse Guards—Lieutenant Lord Al- 
gernon Perey Banks St. Maur to be Captain by purchace, vice Tyrell who retires; 
Cornet H. S. Baillie to be Lieutewaut by purchase, vice St. Maur; the Houourable A. 
Grant to be Cornet by purchase, vice Baillie. 2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards— 
Surgeon, W. Steele, from the 16th Foot, to be Surgeou, vice Dawn, dec.; Assist.- 
Surg. T. H. Wheeler, from the 67th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Home, promoted to 
the Staff. 5th Regt. Drag, Guaris—Assist.-Surg. D. Affleck, from the 7th Drag. 
Guards, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Power, who exchauges. 7th Regt. of Drag. Guards— 
Assist.-Surg. W. J. Power, from the 5th Drag. Guards, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Aleck, 
who exchanges; J. B. Minikin, Gent., Actiug Veterinary Surg. to the Depot of the Ist 
Drag. Guards, to be Veterinary Surg. vice J. Schroeder, who retires upon half-pay. 
16th Regt. Light Drags.—G. A. Foster, Geut. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Gough, 
promoted in the 7th Foot. Ist Regt. Fo.t Gaurds—Lieut. and Capt. J. A. Lambert to 
be Adjt. vice the Hon. A. Gordon, who resigns the Adjutantcy only. 7th Foot—Cor- 
net G. S$. Gough, from the 16th Light Drags. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Walker, 
10th Foot --Brevet Lieut.-Col. J, Luard, from the 21st Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. without purchase, vice Power, dee. To be Majors, without purchase—Capt. W. 
M. Wetenhall, vice Broom, dec.; Capt. C. L. Strickland, vice Galloway, dee. To be 
Capts. without purchase ~ Lieut. G. Wright, vice Wetenhall; Lieut. E,. Shanly, vice 
Strickland. To be Lieuts. without purchase — Ensign J. Taylir, vice Wright; Ensign 
J. Bendyshe, from the 62d Foot, vice Fitzgerald, dec. To be Eusigu—J. T. Chandler, 
Gent. vice Taylor. 13th Foot—Capt. H. N. Vigors to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Taylor, dec.; Licut. R. G. Burslem to be Capt. vice Vigors; Ensigu W. F. Stehelin 
to be Lieut. vice Burslem. 14th Foot—J. Horne, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Hall. who retires; J. D. Swinburne, Gent. to be Ensigu, without purchase, vice 
Horne, appoiuted to the 71st Foot. 16th Foot—Capt E. Joidrell, from the 16th Foot, to 
be Capt. vice Bruce, who exchanges; Surg. T. Young, from half-pay, 71st Foot, to be 
Surg. vice Steele, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards. 18th Foot—Capt. J. Bruce, from 
the 16th Foot, to be Capt. vice Jodrell, who exchanges. To be Lieuts. without purchase 
— Ensign J. Elliott, vice Cochrane, dec. ; Ensign M. J. Hayman, vice Edwards, dee. ; 
Ensign H. A. Ward, vice Elliot, whose promotion, on the 24th October 1842, has been 
cancelled. 21st Foot—Brevet Major W. J. Sutherland to be Major, without purchase, 
vice Luard, promoted to the 10th Foot; Lieut. J. Adamson, from the 40ih Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Sutherland. 63d Foot—C. H. Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Parke, who resigns. 71st Foot—Eusign Sir T. Erskine, Bart. to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Whittingham, dec.; Ensign J. Horne, from the 14th Foot, ts be Ensign, 
vice Sir T. Erskine. Sist Foot—To be Ensigus, without purchase—C. E, Goodwin, 
Gent. vice Fleming, who resigus; H. T. Siboru, Gent. vice Poitier, promoted in the 
2d West India Regt. 84th Foot—Lieut. T. Bridge to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Dickson, dec. ; Evsigu R. Feilden to be Lieut. vice Bridge; Ensign ‘T. Horne, from 
the 41st Foot, to be Ensigu, vice Feilden. 97th Foot— Lieut. G. Griffin, from the 32d 
Foot, to be Paymaster, vice O'Neill, appointed to a Company in the 97th Regt. 98th 
Foot—Staff- Assist.-Surg. W. W. Weld to be Assist..Surg. vice Wheeler, whose appoint- 
ment has been cancelled, 

2d West India Regt.—Ensign E. Poitier, from the Slst Foot, to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Dennie, appoitted to the 28th Foot. 

Hospital Staff—Assist..Surg. A. G. Home, M.D. from the 2d Drag. Guards, to be 
Staff Surg. of the Second Class, vice Graves, eppointed to the 7th Dragoon Guards ; 
W. M'Cuarthy,,Geut. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Weld, appointed to the 
98.h Fout. 

Garrisons—Lieut. W. Mason, of the Roya) Newfoundland Companies, to be Fort 
Major at St. John’s Newfoundland, vice Wieburgh, resigned. 

Commissariat—Commissariat- Clerk, E, Thomsou to be a Deputy Assistant-Com- 
missary-General, 























who retires. 




















COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Boys and Son, Margate, attornies—W. and 8. Fitton, Crewe, Cheshire, millers— 
Bowen and Harris, Neath, Giamorganshire. fire-brick manufacturers-— Pagan and 
M‘Kerrow, Wigan, drapers—Fox and Co, Dalton, Yorkshire, dyers— Murdock and 
Park, Bingley, Yorkshire, millwrights—Watson and Miles, Sheffield, tailors—Coates 
and Co., Warrington, wholesale grocers—Leach aud Co., Oldham, innkeepers— Drab- 
ble and Co. Kent Street, Southwark, ax'e-tree makers; as far as regards J. Drabble— 
Cooper and Co. Manchester, packing-case makers; as far as regards W. Charlton— 
Lythgoe aad Woodward, Latchford, Cheshire, timber merchants— Wiley and Tyson, 
Wolverhamptou, earthenware dealers— Gledhill aad Co, Halifax, cotton warp-manu- 
facturers— Rogers and Co. Knightsbridge, veterinary surgeons—Tailey and Co, cana} 
carriers; as far as regards Bothams—Whittle and Co- Preston, priuters— Perry and 
Son, Stourbridge. tailors— Burden and Co. Ledbury, Herefordshire, woollendrapers— 
Sladen and Co. Halifax, corn-mil!ers—Higginbuttom aud Co. Ashton-nuder Line, soli- 
citors—Clowsley and Morris, Great Leonard Street, Finsbury, soda-water manufactu- 
rerg—Triston aud Hardey, Philpot Lane, attornies—Jackson and Questel, Robert 
Street, Hampstead Road, sehvolmistresses— Maden and Lord, Leaveugrave Mill, Lan- 
cishire, cotton-manufacturers. INSOLVENTS. 

Go.wop, Jonn, and Co., Charles Street, City Road, founders, March 21, 

Hutcuins, Tuomas, Andover, commou carrier, March 21. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Cooke junior, Loppiugton, Shropshire, farmer—Partington, Rochdale, attorney— 
Warrington, Sheffield, umbrella facturer — Hilditch, Keele, Staffordshire, labourer 
— Brewer, Gloucester, Sheriff’s-officer— Miller, Manchester, commission ageut— Black- 
bura, Liverpool, painter - Lamb, St. Peter's, Hertfordshire, baker—Moore, Sidney 
Suet, City Road, out of business—Wake, Warren Street Clerkenwell, clerk - Drew, 
Granville Square, Clerkenwell, clerk— Lockwood, Waketield, paiuter—Hill, Rochdale, 
warehouseman—Barou, Manchester, victualler—White, Gloucester, butcher— Haw, 
Upper Poppleton, Yorkshire, miller—Smith, Matson, Gloucestershire, lately a victual- 
ler— Hindie, Chorley, farmer—Lloyd, Exeter, journeyman cabinet maker—Widdow- 
son, Beighton, Derbyshire, wheelwright—M‘ Donald, Liverpo.1, broker ~ Parker, Bat- 
ley, Yorkshire, blauket-manufacturer—Saville, Bradford, Yorkshire, traveliing tea- 
dealer—M‘ Kellar, Judd Place, East, New Road, out of business—Clark, Henry Street 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Prestanp, Samvet, and Ospapiston, Henry Joun, Castle Court, Laurence Lane, 
warehousemen. BANKRUPTS. 

Boor. Tuomas, Gisborough, inkeeper, to surrender April 4, May 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke and Trevor, Gisborough; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, 
Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Braptey, James Taynor, and Brapiry, Wriitam, Leeds, ironmongers, April5, May 
5: solicitor. Mr. Bradley, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Browntow, THomas junior, Marton, Lincolnshire, maltster, April 4, May 2: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Dudding and Danby, Lincoln; and Mr. Dichinson, Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Cutis, Joun Watary, Clun, Shropshire, chemist, April 6, 27: solicitors, Mr. 
Griffiths, Bishop Castle; and Mr. Slauey, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Birmingham. 

Durrant, Tuomas, and Banks. Georor, Farningham, bakers, April 1, May 2: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Young and Son, Mark Lane; and Mr. Colyer, Dartford; official as- 
signee, Mr. Fdwards O!d Jewry. 

FatEns, Joun, Colchester, hairdresser, March 29, April 28: solicitors, Messrs. Big- 
nold and Mawe, New bridge Street; and Mr. Cooper, Colchester; © cial assignee, 
Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard 

Gaay, Benzamry, Acton Place, Kingsland, flour-factor, March 28, May 3: solicitor, 
Mr. Surr. Lombard Street; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Herne, Grorot, Rochdale, ivou-founder, April 4, 27: solicitors, Messrs. R. M. 
and C, Baxter, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Messrs. Sale and Worthington, Mauchester ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Hobscn, Manchester. 

Hemsrovon, Perrr Toomss Brapsvry, Wakefield. worsted manufacturer, April 3, 
May 1: solicitors, Messrs. Taylor and Westmoreland, Wakefield; ficial assiguee, Mr. 
Young, Leeds. 

Hopxrys, Wi.r1am, Farringdon Street, butcher, March 28, May %: solicitor, Mr. 
Redpath, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Jouty, Henry, Castle Hedingham, Essex, tailor, March 28, May 5: solicitor, Mr. 
Reynolds, Adam Street, Adelphi; official assiguee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Masterman, Cuartes Sraniey, Croydon. grocer, April 6, May 2: solicitors, Messrs. 
Thompson, and Co. Salters’ Hall, Cannon Street; official assignee, Mr, Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Messum, Epwarp, Portsea, brewer, March 28, April £8: solicitors, Messrs. Briggs 
and Son, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Howard and Parnell, Portsea; official 
assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 11, Clark and Lewis, Crown Court, Threadngedle Street, newspaper agents— 
April 11, Bailey, Mount Street, Grusvernor Square, upholsterer—Apri! 12, Ball, West 
Street, Scho, licensed victnaller—April 12, Thompson, Leadenhall Street, me:chant— 
April 12, Rendell, Newton AbLott, draper—April 11, Winton and Co. Wood Street, 
warehcusemen—April 11, Bignell, Chatham, linendraper — April 12, Walker, Haughton- 
le-Skerne,, Durham, grocer—April 12, Lamb, Stockton, trou-merchant—April 19, 
Clarke, Rugby, mercer—April 13, Carr, Stockport, cotton manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

April 11, Bromwell, Northampton, builder—April 11, Cutbush, Kenuingou, Kent- 
seedsman—April 1], Harrison, Moorgate Street, merchant—April ll, Jupp, Little, 
hampton, Sussex, corn merchaut—April 11, Feaver, Ludgate Hill, mercer—April 11, 
Warner, Bedford, liuendraper—April 15, Batstone, Tooley Street, builder—May 2, 
W. W. and W. W. Harvey, Mansfield, coach-makers—April 12, Highfield, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire, merchant—April 24, Eyre, Gainsborough, coru-merchaut—April 17, Hol- 
land, Birmiugham, iron tube manutacturer—April 13, Webb, Liverpool, ironmcnger-- 
April 13, Gordon, Liverpool, merchant—April 13, Goulden, Liverpool, wine dealer— 
April 12, Walker, Hayfield, Derbyshire, grocer—April 12, Bancrolt, Salford, grocer — 
April 11, Whitmo.e, Stockport, watch-manufacturer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire April 11. 

Ridgway, Huddersfield, wool-merchant—Bradshaw, Welshpool, draper—Wade, Ply- 
mouth, grocer—Manuing, High Street, Camden Town, grocer —Dausen, Gracechurch 
Street, ironmonger—Bilton junior, Kingstou upon-Hall, wine-merchaut—Holland, 
Chipping Wycombe, cordwainer—Buckley, Manches‘er, dealer iu cotton-twist—Thomp- 
sou, Blackburn, power-loom cloth-manufacturer— Parker. Piceadilly, lamp-maker— 
Brewer, Ramsgate, bovkseller—Coats, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, apothecary—Jones, 
Devereux Court, hotel keeper—Brown, Liverpool, millwright— Baker, Birmingham, 
timber merchant—Swinburue, Birmingham, timber merchant—Wilde, Ross, Here- 
fordshire, tanner—Dartuell, Cam, Gloucestershire, clothier—Lowther, Queen's Row, 
Pentonville, builder—Ashe junior, Stockport, cotton-spiuncr—Hilliar, Lymington, 
innkeeper - Cooper and Ayre, Mauchester, calico printers. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Bett, J. Bathgate, farmer, March 28, April 24. 

Derr, T. Piteairn, Perthshire, flax-spinuer, March 30, April 20, 

Gatsratrn, H. A. Dalbeth, surgeon, March 25, April 29. 

Hunter, J, Bathgate, ironmouger, March 24, April 22. 

Miter, G. Dundee, writer, March 27, April 17. 


Friday, March 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Farrar and Parlour, Red Lion Wharf, Hoxtou, stone-merchants—Dethink and Co., 
Newton Heath, Laucashire, ale-brewers— Donald and Co., Regeut Street, tailors; so 
far as regards Nicholls—Wetherhead and Croucher, Bath, surgeons—Hurst and Cual- 
hane, Dartford, surgeons—Seed and Co., Morton, Yorkshire, coal-miners—Frost and 
Trist, Middle Road, Brixton, schoolmistresses; so far as regards Frost—Johusou aud 
Heath, Salford, small-ware manufacturers—J. and H. Rowcroft, Mauchester, iron- 
founders-- J. aud J. Holmes, Reading, grocers—J. and R. Howard, Stayley, Cheshire, 
cotion-spinners—New and Hughes, Evesham, Worcestershire, mercers—Clarke and 
Wells, Nottingham, attornies— Nalborough and Hoskivs, Mile End Road, tobacconists 
—A. and A. P. Hunt, Greenhithe, shippers of Chalk and ballast —Robson and Co., 
Newcastle-upoa-Tyne, manufacturers of Mulgrave and Romau cements—Evans aud 
Davies, Llanelly, Breconshire linen-drapers—Perrirs and Lett, Birmingham, saddlers’- 
tool-makers—Alexander and Douglas, Bath, hosiers—Turuver and Son, Shelley, York- 
shire, woollen cloth-manufacturers —Harris and Creswick, Clewer, Berkshire, school- 
mistresses--Hall and Preston, Bristol, builders—Butierworth and Sons, Rochdale, and 
Wood street, Cheapside, woollen-manufacturers—-Noakes and Co., Three Crown 
Square, Southwark, hop-factors—Midwood aud Brother, Manchester, fustian-manu- 
facturers—Kennedy and Asprey, New Boud Street, stationers—Edwards and Co., 
Broseley, Roman cement-manufacturers, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Newron, Gries James, Leicester Square, draper. 
Ssrra, Henny James, Globe Whart, Old Kent Road, coal-merchant. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Hill, Tewkesbury, currier—Treleven, Stratton, Cornwall, carpenter—Cooke, Tilney 
St. Lawrence, Norfolk, miller—Leigh, Manchester, out of business—Willard, Midhurst, 
Sussex, millwright— Fox, Livei pool, hair-cutter—Wheatcroft, Ashford Bridge, Derby- 
shire, mineral agent—Fawthrop, Bradford, Yorkshire, surzeon—Turner, Cheltenham, 
portrait-painter—Wallworth, Manchester, shareholder in the Iraperial Bank of Eng- 
land—Browne, Ludgate Hill, dentist—Birchenongh, Liverpool, out of business— 
Gutteridge, Snaith, Yorkshire, ship-builder—Cooper, St. Jolin’s Wood Terrace, clerk 
—Kitchen, Dewsbury, clothier—Lister, Dewsbury, clothier—Hardie, Great Bolton, 
cottou-mauufacturer—Smith, Bishopsgate Without, assistaut to a linendraper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Anperson, Jonn, Aighburgh, Lancashire, plumber, April 6, 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Chester aud Toulmin, Staple Inn; and Messrs. Aveson and Pritt, Liverpool : official 
assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Cuarp, Jars, Bristo!, corn-factor, April 11, May 9: solicitors, Mr. Church, Bedford 
Row ; and Messrs, Dommett aud Adney, Chard, Somerset hire: official assiguee, Mr. 
Morgan, Bristol. 

Danks, Samvet, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, screw-mann‘acturer, April 7, 23: soli- 
eitor, Mr. Danks, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Fretcner, Thomas, Loscoe, Derbyshire, grocer, April 8,29: solicitor, Mr. Jessop, 
Alfreton : official assignee, Mr. Bittlestone, Birmingham. 

Gisss, James, Jermyn street, scriveuer, April 8, May 5: solicitor, Mr. Savage, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Gardeu ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Hawxrs, Tuomas, St, John Street, carrier, April 4, May 1: solicitor, Mr. Nichols, 
Middle Temple Lane: official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Hestop, Jouy, Morpeth, grocer, April 8, May 15: solicitors, Messrs. Crosby aud 
Compton, Old Jewry; and Mr. Charlton, Morpeth: official assignee, Mr. Baker, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne. 

., Hawnon, Jon Crozier. Three Nuns Cowt, Aldermanbury, commission agent. April 
7, May d; solicitor, Mr. Fisher, Temple; officialassignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Kixsy, Jonn, Brooksby Street, Islington, victualier. April 4, May 5: solicitor, Mr. 
Cox, Size Lane; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Lucy junior, Jons, Liverpool, tailor, April 7, May 5: solicitors, Messrs. Francis and 
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Kennington Lane, drawing-master— Miles, Bell's Buildiugs, Salisbury Square, gene- 
ral anthor—Gilbert Dunstable, toll-collector— Davies, Nottingham, clerk. 

Meavows, James, Wavertree, Lancashire, miller, April 2, May 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hulme and Co. New Inn; and Mr. Booker, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Mr. Follett, Liverpool. ‘ 

Tucker, Samuen, Exeter, carrier, April 6, May 4: solicitors, Messrs. Terrell and 
Roberts, Excter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Turmatne, Epwarp, Canterbury, porter-merchant, April 4, May 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Barron and Callen, Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall Street, DIVIDENDS. 

April 17, Coles, Olney, Buckinghamshire, tea-dealer —April 21, Walters and Llew- 
ellyn, Neath, Glamorganshire, timber merchants —April 20, Blatchford, Plymouth 
miller—April 20, Goodenough, Newton Abbott, woolleu-draper-May 10, Heap, 
Manchester, merchant. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted. unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dty of meeting. 

April 15, Wardle, Griffin Street, Shadwell, ship-owner—April 20, White, Topsham, 
Devonshire, builder—April 21, Thompson. Lytchet Miuster, Dorsetshire, merchant— 
April 19, Jones, Bridgewater, dealer in music —April 21, Drew, Weymouth grocer— 
April 21, Joyce, Bristol, woollend:aper—April 19, Fenies, Bristol, victualler—April 
19, Johnson, Coveutry, riband manufactnrer—April 19, Cottrill, Worcester, grocer— 
May 8, Cottam, Leeds, wine merchant - April 20, Davis, Bath, Architect. : 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 14. 

Law, Great Portland Street, upholsterer—Welsh, Great Queen ‘Street, and Wells, 
scrivener—Newtou, Derby, liquor merchant—Graut, Wapping Wall, engineer —Ni- 
cholsou, Mark Lane, Dockhead, corn-merchant—Bould, Halifax, cotton spinner— 
Robinson, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer—Hoskins, Croscombe, Somersetshire, 
baker—Smith, Leeds, dealer—Davies, Wellington, Shropshire, plamber—Tyetinch, 
Shrewsbury, chymist—Holt, Manchester, broker—Eiffe, Lombard Street, and South 
Cresceut, Bedford Square, chronometer maker— Brown, Liverpool, commission agent 
—Barker junior, Leeds, dyer—Kenrick and Parke, Liverpool, tailors—Clarke, Bridge- 
water, lineudraper—Marshall, Old Castle Street, Whitechapel, brewer—Henrick, St. 
George’s Road, Southwark, licensed victualler—Linskill, Bridlington, Yorkshire, 
schoolmaster— Martin, Great Winchester Street, wine-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Atay, W., Rutherglen, victualler, March 27, April 17. 
Macaat K. and Son, Iuverness drapers, March 30, April 20. 
Weasstrr, J., ‘er, March 31, April 28. 











BRITISID FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






























































Saturday Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent. Consols ...cseee 963 963 96% 964 963 963 
Ditto for Account... ....ee0. 965 96} 963 963 96} 96% 
3 per Cents. Reduced......./ shut —_— —_— — _ —_— 
3+ per Ceuts. Reduced......} shut se — no — 
New 3} per Cents...¢.+.6+-.| 102 1023 1024 1024 1023 1024 
Loug Annuities........0.6-.] shut -— —_ —_ 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .... -| shut — _ —_— — —s 
Inelia Stock, 10$......6.-0..} shut = — —~— —_— — 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. p. diem| 68 pm. 68 63 66 64 63 

India Bonds, 3} per cent.....| 79 pm. 73 od 77 74 72 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week euding Friday Evening.) 

Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.| —— {] Mexican ...ese.+.-- +5 p. Ct} 20 

Arkansas (1863)........6 — | —— |j Ditto (Deferred)........5° — 8% 
Austrian ..ceccecseeceeeD — | —— || Michigan..........00+006 — aa 
Belgi od — | 105 || Missi pi (Sterling)...6 — a 
Brazilian...c.cccosesecseD — 80 || Neapolitan ....6.ee+00.5 — —- 
Buenos Ayres..e..4+002-6 — 234 | New York (18355).......5 — 84 

Cilla secs .i222 SUIS ei ee. fl BB OMlbsais 1c nceneees oateateee 67k 
Chile. vcteslcecsiOoe span SI j Pennsylvania ...e-e0e. 5 45 

Columbian of 1824......6 — | 26 | Peruvian ..cercecesseeee6 — | 19% 
Dauish 660-000. sedansde | | Portuguese ...ceceeesee 3 Pitas 
Dutch (Ex 12Guilders).2} — | 55% || Pitto.... 5 — 73 

Ditto (Ditto)......56 — | 102g || Ditio(New).. oo — —- 
Freuch .ccecsecseccere-d = | = |} Russiads...ceccseereceed — 113% 
Ditto ...c.cessecccccccedd — | comm ji Spanish.sscccsscocdeses® -— 23 

Indiana (Sterling) ......5 | 23 ij Ditto ( Passive) ..cccsovansseses 5t 
BilinOls 6520 50008 fue<s0 — “| ite Detesnet? sos cbcccscccast ee 
Kentacky ...0csscecccee 6 — | 80 {| Seuth Carolina ........-5p.Ct.| 87% 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — 45 || Tenmessee....e.ce0ee00 6 — od 
Maryland..... eovecces.6 — | —— {|| United States Bank ....ccc-....| Bs 
Massachussetts(Sterling)5 — | -— | 5 —- j|>— 


- [ViQGEel. S.cesecedscs 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotatiou during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


} 








Provincial of Ireland ........ 43 
Union of Australia.....ee.ees 33t 


Rarways— < | 
Chelteuham andGreat Western) = 3)4 


Mines— Bayxs— 
Bolanos....+... ceskncsakecel, =e I Australasian. .+.+seseeeeeeree| 53 
Braziiian Imperial.......-+. | 8: || British North American......' 464 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) oC) Mies {i Colonial...... eavedaaecaasesl ue 
British lron..... pe tereeeree | mm || London and Westminster..... 23 
Cata Branea ...ccce esee) —— || London Joint Stock. Ain 13 
Candonga .ccccccoce {| — {| National of Iveland..........{ 1b 
Cobre Copper..e.eseese- aa —- | National Proviucial..........! 355 














Fine. .....00. 33 .. 4 Fine oS 
Superfine New 46 .. 50} Peas, Hog..... 26... 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 











Barley}.. 4 | Bea: 


Wheat ..,.... 47% LLL R 
eo» 27 
OatSccccecseree 17 2 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 24, 


0 ..52] Old......+00026 228) Potato. 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. 

e escceces 208 5d 
eseoe 2620 
Peas....eescccee 29 4 





271 Harrow. .....27..30 


Eastern Counties .....0.+-0+-| 92 Union of London ....0+..e00e) z 
Grand Juuction .....2+--.¢0+.! —— |! Docxs— | 

Great Western......--.-+e+-.! 94 |] Eastand West India ....e....; 126 
Liverpool] and Manchester ....} 203$ || London ..... astecescceccecsl SO 
London and Brightou......-.) 5} |] St. Katherine. cocevercest 20g 
London and Blackwall.......! 6} i MiscELLANrous — | 
Loudon and Greeuwich.......! 5t |} Australian Agricultural......2} —— 
London and Birmingham.....} 207 British American Land.......) —= 
Loudon aud Croydon Se cacel lly Cangshtscscgensicstescescecst 
Manche-tr and Leeds.......| 79 General Steam.....eeecccee sal 27 
Midland Counties ...........1 62$ || New Zealand...........0e000) —— 
North Midland.......... .-e-| 68 {} Royal Mail Steam........6..] 17 
South-eastern and Dover.....| 25} {! South Australian............ | —_— 
South-western..... eceeeeeees! 64 !] Van Diemen’s Land..........1 —= 


he, Se 8 8. &. 8. s. &. 

Wheat, RedNew3d to 40| Rye sesceeeees 32toS4) Maple....... 27 to 29/ Oats, Feed... 15to 16 
ime seesoee 42 .. 48| Barley ........6 24..25| White..... .28..30' — Fine.....17..18 
Old....ee0e. 34..38| Malting......28..30] Boilers.......31 83! Poland.....18.. 19 
White ....-.. 3% «» 36] Malt, Ordinary, 48 .. 50 | Beans, Ticks oe 24..25) Fine. -20 22 


oo 2h. 52 
Fine ...,22.,23 


| DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 


For the present Week. 
Wheat ..0.0000 205. (ds (Rye seccccce 
Barley ..sss0e 9 0 Beans .....00 
Oats...cccceee 8 O 








Peas .esessees 





Hay, Good...sccccccseee cc 5... 995. geec0 






HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses. 


603... sac 08.06 63s 











Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool, 


Monday .carees seeptravacccrren Bled 











+ 11s,6a, 
116 
-u 6 


) 
PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
Siscese GF 


Inferior . JO nc GE cecce O oc 0. i) 
New... Cu. @ « €' «a «8 Ow 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Monday, LADY OF LYONS. With COMUS. 
And THE ETON BOY. 
Tuesday, KING JOHN. With other Entertainments. 
Thursday. MERCHANT OF VENICE. With DER 
FREISCHUTZ. 
Saturday, SAPPHO. With the PRISONER OF WAR. 
Applications for Tickets and Boxes to be made to Mr. 
Cuarves Jonrs at the Theatre, from 1 to 3 o’ Clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN, 
Monday, THE TEMPEST. With GUSTAVUS. 
Tuesday, OBERON. With MY NEIGHBOUR’S 
WIFE. And BLUE BEARD. 
Wednesday, GUY MANNERING. With THE HY- 
POCRITE. 
Thursday, JOHN BULL. With MASANIELLO. 
Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Wurttow, at the Box-office, from 10 to 4. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
On Monday, and During the Week. 
ROBERT MACAIRE. 
After which THE FOREIGN | RINCE. 
With MARY MELVYN. 
After which, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
: BINKs THE BAGMAN. 
On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
CAPTAIN CHARLOTTE. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery 1s. Doors open at Half- 
past Six, commence at Seven o’ Clock. 


OCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Saflolk Street, Pall Mall East.—-The TWEN- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION wiil OPEN to the 
Public on Mownpay, the 27th instant. Admission, ls, 
Catalogue, ls. Epwarp Hasse 1, Secretary. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL IS NOW 
AT ALL TIMES OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, 
as a Thoroughfare for Foot-Passengers, at a Toll of ONE 
PENNY each, 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
J. Cuarcrer, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildiugs, City, 25th 
March 1343. 
N.B. Steam-boats to Wapping, from Hungerford, Adel- 
phi, Temple Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, Old Shades, Old 
Swan, and Adelaide Piers, Londou Bridge, at every hour. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Houre’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping.as under:— 
THE PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, March 
29, at 10 Forenoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, April 
5, at ] Afternoon. 

The Boilersand Machiuery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are iuspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers can walk on board without the iucon- 
venience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, aud information ob 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury; or atthe Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Eurzasetu Hore. Agent and Wharfinger. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 

nies. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post-free upon application. 

Extract from Iucreasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Anuual Premium payable durin 


Ist Five | 2d Five | 3d Five /4th Five] Remain- | 


























Age} Years. | Years. | Years, | Years. lder offlife.| 

£2. ai£s.dj£sdi\£aal£ 5. d.| 
20/1 14/1 510)/11011 1169!2 3 8} 
80/1 64 112 2119 12 74/217 6} 
4011161\/2 4 4.21463 73/4 3 4 
60/2167!13 9 4/4 5 55 63/613 7 








Perer Morrison, Resideut Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Oil is universally acknowledged to be the 
only article that will effectually produce and restore Hair, 
prevent it from falling-off or turning grey, free it from 
scurf and dandriff, and will render it delightfully soft aud 
flexible. It will also preserve the coiffure in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded assemblies. Caution.—Much 
pernicious trash is now offered for sale as ‘‘ Macassar 
Oil”; it is therefore of great importance to Purchasers 
to see that the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil”’ areen- 
graven ou the Wrapper; all others are ‘‘ Gross Im- 
positions.’”” The Proprietor’s Signature is also engraven 
on the wrapper, thus, A. Rowxanp and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London. Counter-signed ‘* ALzx. Row.anp.” 
Price 3s. 6¢d.—7s. Family Bottles, (equal to four small,) 
10s. 6d. and double that size 2ls. per bottle. Ask for 
** Rowland’s Macassar Oil.’’ Sold by tiem, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


OR STOPPING DECAYED 
TEETH.—Price 4s. 6d.—Patronized by her 
Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess of Kent, and the Nobility. Mr. 
THOMAS'S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, and 
in a short time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
will remain firm in the tooth for life, rendering extrac- 
tion unnecessary. It arrests all further progress of decay, 
and renders them again useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can nse Mr. Thomas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
are enclosed, Prepared and Sold by Mr. Txomas, 








Surgeon-dentist, 68, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
4s.6d. Svuld, by his appointment, by all respectable 
Medicine Venders, 





ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE. —The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere.—City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


U AN O.—Very recently landed at 

Messrs. SWAYNE aud BOVILL’S Bonded Ware- 
houses, Millwall, Poplar, London, several cargves of this 
celebrated Mauure from South America. For Further 
Particulars Apply at Millwall, or at the City Office, No. 
19, Abchurch Laue, London. 


FQAMILY MOURNING.—Ladies and 


Families when obliged to go into Mourning, will 
find great advantage iu making their purchases at THE 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE; 
where may be had Paramattas, B -mbaseens, Merinos, 
&c.; Bonnets of Crape, Silk, or Velvet, Head Dresses, 
Caps, Bugle Berthes, Crape aud Maslin Collars, Habit 
Shirts, Widows’ Dressesand Bonnets,also Gloves, Hosiery, 
and Haberdashery, and every variety of Jewellery for 
Mourning, on unexceptionable Terms.—Nos, 247, and 
249, Regent Street. W.C. JAY and Co. 


AGUERREOTYPE, or PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC PORTRAITS.—Under the Patronage 
of her Majesty. Mr. CLauper continues totake Por‘raits 
daily, at the ROYALADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther 
Arcade, Strand, by the ivcouceivably rapid process pe 
culiar to himself, with the introduction of backgr unds 
correspondiny to the Age or Profession of the sitter, and 
so perfectly fixed, that they canuot be effaced by the touch 
or injured by climate. Portraits and Groups are taken 
upon plates of various sizes, aud without regard to the 
number of figures iutroduced. 














OTICE.—NOW READY, BER- 
DOE’S SUMMER VENTILATING WATER- 
PROOF FROCK. This noveland geutlemanly garment 
has already been adopted by a long list of the Nobility, 
Gentry, professional Gentlemen, &c.; aud will prove 
well deserving the attention of all who regard a re-pect- 
able and gentlemanly appearance in opposition to Slang, 
Vulgarity, and Meanness: made to measure in the first 
style, but a large as-ortmenut always Ready, of which an 
inspection iscoufidently invited. Warrauted Waterproof, 
without confiniag perspiration. Made only W. Berpor, 
Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, Cornhill, 8 doors trom 
Bishopsgate Street. 


4 YAE PING.—It is with these appro- 
priate words, the English signification of which is 
‘Peace and Plenty,’’ that Captain Pidding’s Chinese 
Correspondent heads his last communication from Fo- 
kein, ‘‘Heaven,” he adds, “approving, has rained 
down blessings on the Central Nation. In the same 
season, peace is prociaimed and plenty crowns the land. 
Since the year 4448, (a.p. 1811,) when the Earth was 
revivified by the broom-tailed star, (comet,) vegetation 
has not been so luxuriant as now. The air. redolent of 
perfume from the fragrant tea-blossoms, manifests its fine 
quality; whilst the plentiful picking shows how abundant 
is the precious leaf. Thus has Nature conspired with 
the Gods to make man happy.’’ The New Seasou’s 
Crop of CAPTAIN PIDDING’S TEAS, just received, 
realizes all that he anticipated from the above commu- 
nication. Their quality is most assuredly the finest he 
has known. Their abundance, with a remission of du- 
ties in prospect, has determined him at once to reduce 
the price below what they have ever before been charged. 
Captaiu Pidding’s Mixed Black Tea is accordingly 
reduced from 8s, 6d. the Catty Package to 6s. the 
Pound Package; his Small Leaf Gunpowder is reduced 
from 12s. the Catty Package to &s. 64. the Pound Pack- 
age. The Signature of the sole Importer, Captain John 
Rhodes Pidding, H.C.S. Fellow Med. Bot, Soc. &e. is 
on every Gennine Package. Sold by Verrey, 218, Re- 
gent St. and 3, Opera Colonnade ; aud T. Lrrrurgoun 
and Son, 77, King William St. City. For Country 
Agencies, address Captain Pidding, College Hill. 


N OXON’S EFFERVESCENT MAG- 
{ NESIAN APERIENT may be had of all re- 
spectable medicine veuders throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, and nearly every partof the civilized world. In 
all parts it has met with the sanction of members of the 
medical profession, who rec: i it to their patients 
as the best Family Purgative ever discovered. It is of 
eminent service in pains in the Head, casual or habitual 
Costiveness, Bilious Affections, Nausea, Sickness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Gout, Piles, Fistula, and as an 
Aperient saline draught in all Febrile Affections. It is 
an effectual remedy for derangement of the stomach and 
head, resulting from excess either in eating or drinking. 
It possesses all the medicinal powers of the most ap- 
proved saline Aperieuts, without the disagreeable taste 
which distinguishes medicines of that class, and is so 
agreeable that even children cau take it without dislike. 
Prepared only by Benyamin Mexon and Son, Chemists, 
Hull. Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls, Ob- 
serve—the Genuine Medicine has ‘‘ Moxon and Smith, 
(then co-partners,) Chemists, Hull,” engraved on the 
Government Stamp. Wholesale Agents, Barcuay and 
Sons, &e. London. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 

MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care 
of the Iuveutor, and Established for upwards of Thirty 
Years by the Profession, for Removing BILE, ACIDI- 
TIES, and INDIGESTION, Restoring Appetite, Pre- 
serving a moderate state of thé Bowels, and Dissolving 
Uric Acid in Gravel aud Gout; also as an ea+y remedy 
for SEA-SICKNESS, und for the Febrile Affection inci- 
dent to Childhood, it is invaluable. On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir Jamas Murray is now 
the most valued by the profession, as it entirely avoids 
the possibility of those dangerous concretions usually re- 
sulting from the use of the article in powder, and in the 
over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. Sold by the sole 
Consignee, Mr. Bartey,of North Street, Wolverhampton ; 
and by all Wholesaleand Retail Druggists aud Medicine 
Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s. 
2s. 6d. 3s. 6d, 5s. 6d. LIs. and 2ls.each. *,* The Acidu- 
lated Syrup in bottles, 2s.each. N.B. Be sure to ask 
for ‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,’ and to see that his 
Name is stamped on each label,in green iuk, as follows— 
“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant.’’ 

















RIVATE TUTOR.—A Vacancy for 

a Pupil is now open in the family of a Clergyman 

of long experience, residing twelve miles from London; 

the number of whose Pupils is limited to six. He can 

offer the most satisfactory references to Noblemen and 

Geutlemeu whose Sons have been under his care. Let- 

ters to be divected for the Rev. R. H., Post-office, Peters- 
ham, Surrey. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A., 


holding a Cure in an Inland Town, where there is 
good society, and whose Lady, as well as himself, has 
from childhood been accustomed to the habits and 
familiar with the theory and practice of the most ap- 
proved mode of Tustruction of the DEAF and DUMB, 
is desirous of receiving iuto his family PRIVATE 
PUPILS, (not exceeding three in number) who will be 
considered aud treated in every respect as members of it. 
Parents meditating a residence abroad of a few years 
might rely on every attention being paid to the comfort, 
and to the religious aud intellectual training of their 
children during their absence. The Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, ia which his Cure is situate, has kindly per- 
mitted the Advertiser to refer to him for character and 
ability, and similar refereuces will also be given to 
severil Diznitaries and other Clergymen, Noblemen, 
aud Gentlemen of distinction. Application to be made 
by letter, to the Rev. R. C. care of Messrs. Rrvineron, 
3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


ATENT PERRYIAN PENS.—Prices 


rendered accessible to all Wri'ers,—James Perry 
and Co. Manufacturers to her Majesty and H.R. H. 
Priuce Albert, have just introduced a new variety of their 
excellent Metallic Pens, in boxes containing one gross, 
&c, in cases covtaining a quarter of a hundred, and on 
cards ; all of which are manufactured under the protec- 
tion of their Pateuts, suitable for every description of 
writing, and superior to all the ordivary Steel Pens in 
geueral use. J. Perry and Co. strongly recommend 
Bankers, Merchants, Exporters of Metallic Pens, aud all 
large buyers, to make trial of these articles, in the full 
confidence they will be found to possess more of the ne- 
cessary elasticity for the production of good writiug than 
any other Peus ata similar price. Sold by all Stationers 
aud Dealers iu Metallic Pens; aud at the Manufactory, 
37, Red Liou Square, London. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH- BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth-Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary manner, 
aud are famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair- Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair, 
Flesh-Brushes of improvel graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-Brashes, which act in the most sur- 
prising and suecessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorptiou, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im- 
portatious, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleachiug, and securing the luxury 
of a geunine Smyrua Sponge. Oualy at Metcsrre’s Sole 
Estab/ishment, 130 B, Oxford Street. Cauiion—Beware 
of the words ‘ From Metcalfe’s,’ adopted by some houses. 


R T-U NION S.— Their 
LEGALITY or ILLEGALITY. This subject, 
which interests so many thousands, and involves a ques- 
tion upou which the welfare of iritish Art largely de- 
pends, will be amply and fully considered and discussed 
—the several Acts of Parliameut quoted, explained, and 
commented upon —and the two contradictory ‘* Opinions” 
examined, in the pages ofthe ART. UNION JOURNAL, 
No. 51, to be Published March 3lst, Price 1s. Stamped. 
Loudon: J. How, 132, Fleet Street. May be obtained 
through any Newsman or Bookseller. 

















Just Published, in large 4to. or 8vo. full Coloured, 
and neatly bound, Price 13s. 
ECKER’S OMNIGRAPH ATLAS 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; Compiled from the 
latest and most authentic sources, and including all the 
recent Geographical and Nautical Discoveries throughout 
the World. 

«The new an‘ very beautiful mode of producing Maps 
by means of the Pateut Omnigraph, is so superior to the 
old style of eugraving, that it caunot fail of commanding 
a decided preference, independeut of its very moderate 
price. The Jetters inevery word, whether large or small, 
areso uniform in size, so beautifully distinct, and stand 
out iu such high relief, that the eye is never wearied as 
in the old maps, by tracing their contents, or fiuding the 
places required: desiderata of so much consequence, 
that this New Omnigraph Atlas must soon find a place, 
not only in every School, but in every Library in the 
Kingdom.”—Lndon Review. 

Loudon: Smrra, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ADAM CLARKE’S LIFE AND LABOURS. 
NEW EDITION, 
Just Published, in 8vo. Price 10s. cloth lettered, with a 
highly-finished Portrait, 
HE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. Second Edition, Re- 
vised, Corrected, and cousiderably Enlarged. 

‘* His life is a study for a statesman or a warrior ; and 
if some men, iv commerce or in trade, would transcribe 
the wonderful decision of his character into their own, it 
would multiply their fortunes.”’-—Rev. Davin M‘ Nico. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** There are few things in the literary history of Eng- 

land to compare with this volume, It is full of life and 
interest.’’ — Morning Chronicle. 

«This volume is full of interesting incideut, told in 
unaffected simplicity and force of style. It is in every 
sense a good work.’’—Morning Herald. 

** A work alike amusing aud instructive. We cordially 
recommend it to all classes of readers, whether Dis- 
senters or Episcopalians.’’-—/Westminster Review. 

** We do not know any piece of recent biography which 
we could more heartily recommend to the young.’’— 
Tait's Magazine. 

**A very iateresting and instructive biography.”— 
Wesleyan Meth Association Magazine. 

London: Loneman and Co. Paternoster Row; and N. 
Bauce, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street. 
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This Day is Published, 8vo. Price !s. 
URTHER REMARKS on MEDICAL 
REFORM; in a Second Letter addressed to the 
Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. 
By Sir James Crank, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
Physiciau in O:dinary to the Queeu and to Prince 
ert. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SOUTH’S SERMONS—NEW EDITION. 
In 4 large vols. 8vo. Price 40s. bound iu cloth, 
ERMONS PREACHED UPON 
SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 
By Ropert Sovrn, D.D. 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Canon of Christ 
Charch, Oxford. 
A New Edition, in Four Volumes, including ‘* The 
Posthumous Discourses.”’ 
London: Printed for Taomas Ts@a@, Cheapside; and 
may be procured. by order, of all Booksellers. 
Where also may be had, 
A New Edition of WHEATLEY on the COMMON 
PRAYER. Price 8s. 


GERMAN SPAS. 
| | pecan TO THE SPAS OF 
GERMANY. 

By Dr. James Jonnson. 

1 closely: printed volume, Price 9s. cloth. 

Also, by the Same Author. 

2. CHANGE OF AIR; or the Pursuit of Health. 

Fourth Edition. Price 9s. 

3. AN ESSAY ON INDIGESTION, as the Source 
of various Maladies, &c. Teuth Eaition, 6s. 6d. 

4. THE ECONOMY OF HEALTH; or the Stream 
of Human Life. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 

5. THE INFLUENCE of TROPICAL CLIMATES 
on EUROPEAN CONSTITUTIONS. New Edition, 
(the Sixth.) By Dr. J. Jounson, and J. Ranatp Mar- 
TIN, Esq. 








S. Hiostey, 32, Fleet Street. 





Just Published, 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
ISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
PROGRESS of PHARMACY in GREAT BRI- 
TAIN during the last three Centuries; containing some 
curious information relating to the Origin of Apothecaries, 
Disputes between the early Physicians and Apothecazies, 
a specimen of the remarkable substances formerly used 
in Medicine; the Origin of Chemists and Druggists; 
Coutroversies respecting the Practice of Medicine by 
Empirics and other unqualified Practitioners ; the Phar- 
maceutical Association of 1794; the Apothecaries Act of 
1815; and the arguments to which it has given rise; 
Parliamentary Inquiry on the State of the Medical Pro- 
fession; the Measures of Mr. Warburton, Mr. Hawes, 
and others ; the Origin of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
and the preseut Position of the Chemists and Druggists, 
with Allusions to Quackery, Homeopathy, Hydropathy, 
Mesmerism, and other matters relating to the public 
health, and bearing ou the subject of Pharmacy. 
By Jacos BELL. 

London; Joun Cuucnits, Princes Street, Soho, Edin- 
burgh: Mactacananand Co. Dublin: Fanninand Co.; 

and to be had of all Buoksellers in Town or Country. 





In Four Volumes, imperial octavo, cloth, Three Guineas. 


HE PRACTICAL WORKS OF 

RICHARD BAXTER, reprinted, without abridge- 
ment, from the original collected Edition of 1707, and 
with the addition of several of his Treatises, not con- 
tained therein: very full Tables of Contents, and a fine 
Portrait. 

** Till this heur Baxter is comparatively neglected. 
Although his Practical Works are rich magazines of 
wealth—although miud beams and radiates in every 
page—although every sentiment is imbued, we might 
almost say saturated with piety, and the style is often 
elevated by his sublime earnestness into more than De- 
mosthenic elequence. 

** To recover Baxter’s Works from neglect, and bring 
them once again into general notice, is a more important 
thing than to have raised, if it had been possible, the 
holy man from his grave. The best part of him lives in 
his writings — his intellect, his heart, his heavenly-mind- 
edness, is there. These volumes coutain a portable 
library of practical Divinity, and at less than one-sixth 
of the cost of former editions. No minister of Christian 
truth ought to be without them.’’— Nonconformist. 

London: Gorge Virtue. 
REV. HUGH WHITE’S NEW WORK. 
This Day is Published, feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
HE GOSPEL PROMOTIVE OF 
TRUE HAPPINESS. 
By the Rev. Hucn Warrer, M.A. 
Lately Published, by the Rev. Hues Warre, 

1, TWENTY SERMONS, Preached in St. Mary's 
Chapel of Ease. Seventh Edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

2. MEDITATIONS and ADDRESSES, chiefly on the 
subject of PRAYER. Eleventh Thousand. 5s. cloth. 

3. PROFESSION and PRACTICE. Sixth Thousand. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

4. PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on the SECOND 
ADVENT. Sixth Thousand. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

5. THE MEANS OF GRACE. 6d. sewed. 

6. ADDRESS TO YOUNG PERSONS ON CON- 
FIRMATION. 3d. sewed. 

7. THE SAVIOUR’S CLAIMS to our SUPREME 
AFFECTIONS. 2d. sewed. 

8. ADDRESS on the RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSA- 
RIES. 3d. sewed. 

9. ON DUELLING. 2d. sewed. 

10. HAWEIS on the SACRAMENT. With Preface 
by the Rev. Hue Wurre. 32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 
morocco. 


Loudon: Lonemanand Co. Dublin: Curry and Co. 


LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN. BY A PHYSICIAN, 
Price |s.; by Post, 1s. 6d. 
N NERVOUS DEBILITY IN 
YOUNG PERSONS; more especially those Cases 
marked by Mental Languor, Physical Enervation, and 
General Inaptitude for the Ordinary Purposes of Life : 
the Cause aud Treatment clearly and explicitly laid down 
in an interestiug, original, and elegant little Pocket 
Manual, entitled ‘THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
PASSIONS.” 
SuErwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvazno, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill; and all Booksellers, 








HON. E. 


EDEN’S 


SKETCHES OF THE PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Lithographed by Lowes Dickinson. 


The Publishers have the gratification of announcing the near completion of the First Part 
of this interesting Series of Drawings, containing 
Portraits of DOST MAHOMED KHAN; 
A Pull Length Portrait of SHERE SING; 
Studies of AKALEES, FAQUEERS, &c. &c. 


Among the succeeding Numbers will be found the Portrarts of other InpIAN PoTeNTATES who 
have sat to Miss Epen, viz. RunseET Sine, Kine or Ovupe, &c. &c. with varieties of Inp1an CHa- 


RACTERS, Srkus, AFFGHANS, &c. 


The Work will be completed in Four Parts folio, imperial, each Part containing Six Plates, Price One 


Guinea. 


A few Copies may be bad Mounted, and Coloured in imitation of the Originals, 42s. The 


OriGinaAL DRAWINGS ARE Now ON View, Cards of Admission may be obtained of the Publishers. 





LIEUT. EYRE'S SKETCHES IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


MESSRS. DICKENSON AND SON beg to announce that the long expected Sxetcnes taken 
by Lieutenant Eyre, during his imprisonment, have arrived, and have been entrusted to them for 


Publication. ‘They will include 


PORTRAITS OF LADY SALE, MAJOR E. POTTINGER, &c. 


And can be bound up with the Published “JourNnaL or unis Imprisonment; ” further Particulars will 


be announced. 


Dickenson and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 





This Day is Published, royal 32mo. 4s. bound in roan 

and lettered, 
DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev, J. E. Rinore, M.A. 
Author of ‘* The Complete Latin Dictionary.” 

By the Same Author, Second Edition, Corrected and 
Enlarged, 

A COMPLETE ENGLISH LATIN AND LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8vo 3ls. 6d. cloth. Sepa- 
rately, English Latin, 10s. 6d.; Latiu-Euglish, 21s. 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’s ENGLISH-LATIN and 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Second Edition. 
Square, 12s. bound. Separately, English-Latin, 5s. 6d. ; 
Latin-English, 7s. 

** Riddle’s Dictionary is the best of its kind in our lan- 
guage ; aud we rejoice to hear that in our principal schools 
it is fast superseding all others. The Abridgment is a 
careful condensativu of the original.’’— Atheneum. 

Londou; Loneman. Brown, Green, and Longmans; 
and Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Ou the Ist of April will be Published, Part 2, 4s. of 
A DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
aud ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY, 
By Various Coutribators. 
Edited by Wititam Sarrn, LL.D. 
Editor of the ‘* Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Autiquitie-.”’ 
Illustrated by Numerous Engravings on Wood. 

The Work will be Continued in Quarterly Parts, and 
will fourm one Octavo Volume. 

Lately Published, by the Same Editor, 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK aud KOMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. By various Contributors. 1 vol. 8vo, Il- 
lustrated by 500 Eugravings ou Wood, Li. 16s. cloth lett. 

*,* A Prospecius, with the List of Contributors to 
each Work, may be had ou application to the Publishers, 
or through any Bookseller. 

Printed for Taytor and Watton, 23 Upper Gower 
Street. 

On the 31st of March will be Published, the First 
Number, Price 6d. of 
! HE STORY-TELLER; 
or Table-Bbook of Popular Literature. A Col- 
lection of Tales, Traditions and Legeuds of All Nations. 
Edited by Rosert Bett, 
Author of ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ ‘* Mothers and 
Daughters,”’ &c. 
With Incidental Notes, Critical and Ilustrative. 

The object of this publication is to collect and preserve 
the best specimens of the fugitive literature of Europe— 
those exquisite g-ms which so rarely find their way into 
the large collectious of National Fiction, aud so often 
perish in evanescent periodicals. Such productions 
have a peculiar value as illustrations of the customs, 
mauners, social characteristics, and poetical spirit of the 
age; and the sources from whence they will be derived, 
inciudiug the range of all the liviug languages, are so ex- 
tensive as to insure coutiuuous excellence in the choice 
of materials. 

Every nook of literature, ancient and modern, at home 
and abroad, will be explored for the means of conferring 
a permanent grace on the pages of this Anthology—the 
haunted places of Moorish romance—the allegories of 
Oriental fable, full of passi nate beauty and moral trath — 
the traditions of chivalry—the lays of the Minnesdugers 
aud Troubadours—the picturesque reliques of our old 
English literature—the fresh spriags of poetry that have 
of late years gushed forth in the North of Europe—the 
fictions of Italy aud Spain—the ballads and weird tales 
of Germany, teeming with intellectual superstitions —aud 
the fanciful metaphysics of the Romantic School in 
France, now scattered through a multitude of ephemeral 
journals. 

The plan of THe Srory-Te.ter will admit Sketches of 
Society and Scevery—Real Narratives of Remarkable 
Actions aud Events—and occasional Episodes from large 
aud costly works. Original Tales will also form a dis- 
tinct feature. 

The Selected Papers will be accompanied by Notes or 
Introductions, sometimes taking the shape of criticism, 
and sometimes that of biographical or historical anno- 
tation; but always with a view to heighten and refine, 
rather than to iuterrup! the pleasure of the reader. 

Tue Strory-Tencer will be Published every Saturday, 
Price 64. ; each Number will be equal in sulid couteuts 
to au ordinary 8vo. \olume. 

Advertisements wi.l be received till Thursday of every 
week, 

London: Cunnincuam and Moarimer, Publishers, 
Adelaide Street, Trafalgar Street. 

















ARCHITECTURAL TRANSACTIONS. 

Recently Published, 4to. 24s. cloth, Vol 1. Part 2, of 
RANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF 
LONDON;; consisting of a Series of Papers on ‘‘ Anti- 
quities,’’ and ‘* Construction,” by R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
&c. Ambrose Poynter, Herr Hallmann, of Hanover, Dr. 
Faraday, Mr. Bracebridge, Herr Beuth, of Berliu, Joseph 
Gwilt, F.S.A. F.A.S, Mr. C. H. Smith, Mr. C. Fowler, 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. A. Nieholson, of Lincoln, and Mr. 
J. P. Papworth, with numerous Lithographic and Wood- 

cut Illustrations, 
Also, uniform with the above, 
PART I. 4to. 16s. cloth, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Just Published, Third Edition, greatly Altered and 
Enlarged, Price 4s. cloth, 
NIMAL MAGNETISM AND 
HOMGOPATHY; with Notes illustrative of the 
Influence of the Mind on the Body. 
By Epwin Lez, Esq. 
Member of the Principal European Medical and 
Chirurgical Societies,’’ &c, 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM, separately. Price 2s. 6d. 
Nearly Ready, Second Edition, with considerable 
Alterations and Additious, 

THE BATHS OF GERMANY; with Geueral Re- 
marks on Miueral Waters, Notices of some of the French 
and Swiss Baths. Aud an Appendix on the Cold-water 
Cure, 











J. Cuurcutty, Princes Street. 


“HAND-BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN AND FARM, 
HE GARDENERS MANUAL; 


eontaining Practical Instructions for the Cultiva- 
tion and Management of the Flower, the Fruit, and the 
Kitchen Garden—the Hothouse, Greenhouse, and Con- 
servatory; adapted either for Small or Large Gardens. 
Eighth Edition, in a neat pocket volume of nearly 200 
pages. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

THE FLOWER, the FRUIT, and the KITCHEN 
GARDENER’S MANUAL. Gd. each. 

THE STUDY OF BOTANY. A Familiar Intro- 
duction. 6d. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. A Familiar Intro- 
duction. 6d. 

THE FARM AND THE GARDEN. 
of all Edible Vegetables. 6d. 
CLATER’S FARRIERY. 
By Spooner. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

CLATER’S CATTLE DOCTOR. 
By the Same. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; containing every In- 
formation requisite for the Mauagemeut of a Farm. 
Seventh Edition. By Youatr. Thick 8vo. yol. numerous 
Engravings, 17s. cloth. 

London ; Crapock and Co. 48, Paternoster Row. 


By the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
miralty. 
Preparing for Publication, in Royal 4to. Parts, Price 
10s. each, with beautifully Coloured Plates, 
HE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE 
of H. M. S. SULPHUR, under the Command of 
Captain Sir Epwarp Betcuer, R.N. C.B. F.R.G.S., &e. 
Edited and Superintended by Ricnarp Batnsizy Hinps, 
Esq. Surgeon, R.N. attached to the Expedition. 
Among the Countries visited by the ‘‘ Sulphur,”’ and 
which, ia the present state of science, are invested with 
more particular interest, may be meutioned—the Cali- 
fornias, Columbia River, the North-west Coast of Ame- 
rica, the Fejee Group, (a portion of the Friendly Islands) 
New Hebrides, New Ireland, New Guinea, China, and 
Madagascar, 





An Account 
Tweuty-eighth Edition. 
Ninth Edition. 





Prawn oF PuBLicaTion. 
1, The Work will extend to about Twetve Paxrts, one of 
which willappear on the First ofevery Third Month, 
2. The Parts will be Published at the uniferm Price of 
Ten Sui.inegs, and it is inteuded, that each depart- 
ment shall, as far as possible, be complete in itself. 
*,* In order to secure to Science the full advantage of 
these Discoveries, the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have been pieased to sanction a 
liberal graut of Money towards defraying part of the ex- 
penses of this publication. It has, in consequence, been 
undertakeu on a scale worthy of the high patrovage thus 
received, and is offered to the public at a much lower 
price thau would otherwise have been possible. a 
Part I, will be Published, on the Ist April, containing 
MAMMALIA. 


By Joun Epwarp Gray, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British 


Museum. ; 
London ; Surra, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 
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This Day is Published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. Gd. cloth, 


EGENDS, LYRICS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By B. Srumons. 
WiitraAm Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mail, London. 


This Day is Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


each, cloth, 
HE RECREATIONS OF 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; aud 22, Pall Mall, London. 


z This Day is Published, 
‘pae MAN-O’-WAR’S-MAN. 
By Briu Truck, 
Senior Boatswain of the Royal College of Greenwich. 
Originally Published in ‘* Blackwood's Mayaziue.”’ 
Winitam Brackweop aud Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 22. Pall Mall, Loudon. 

















COMIC NURSERY TALES. 
Just Published, iu a rich ornamental Cover, gilt edges, 
small 4to. Price 2s. 6d. with Llustrations, “humorous 
and numerous, 
ACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 
By the Author of ‘* The Comic Latin Grammar. 
W. S. Ore aud Co, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 








On the 31st March, in imp. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 
fe A NEW EDITION OF 
KETCHES OF IRISH CHARAC- 
TER. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 
With Lilustrations on Steel and Wood, consisting of Por- 
traits, Scenes, and Landscapes, by Eminent Artists. 
London : J. How, 132, Fleet Street, 


Under the Supevintendence of the Society fur Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
In the Press, Dedicated by permission to her Majesty, 
OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY (Parr 
II.) OF ARISTOCRACY; with an Examination 
of the Ari-tocratic Governments in Ancient and Modern 
Times, By Henry Lord Brovenam, F.R.S. 
Member of the National Institute of France; Member 
of the Royal Academy of Naples. 





On the 27th inst. will be Published, in 8vo. Price 2s. 
IX LECTURES ON THE CORN- 
LAW MONOPOLY AND FREE TRADE; de- 
livered at the London Mechanics’ Institution, South- 

ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
By Purtiip Harwoop. 

London: Joun Green, 121, Newgate Street; C. Fox, 
Paternoster Row; and Samvex Ciarke, (late H. Hover ) 
15, Pall Mahl East, 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 
{RS. MABERLY S NEW WORK, in 8 Vols. 
M E ee i T H E; 
OR, THE DAYS OF THE MEDICI. 
A Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 
By Mrs. Maserty, 
x0r of “ Emily ;”’ ‘The Love Match,” &e. 
: Joun Mrrcwen., Bookselier and Publisher to 
the Queen, 33, Old Bond Street. 





On the 31st of March, will be Published, 8vo. Price 1s. 
tie First Number (to be Continued Monthly) of 
NHE ARTIST AND AMATEUR’S 
MAGAZINE; a Work devoted to the Interests 
of the Arts of Design and the Cultivation of Taste. 
Edited by E. V. Rrpprnetre. 
*,* The Prospectus, detailing the plan of the work, 
may be obtained Gratis of all Bookseliers. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Loyomans. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHYSICIAN, 
Published This Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. with 3 Coloured 
Plates, 3s. 64.cloth, 

HE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING 
PHYSICIAN, from his first Introduction to Prac- 
tice; including Twenty Years’? Wanderings through the 
greater part of Europe, and a loug Sojourn in Poland 
and Russia; with Notes of Events, Descriptions of 
Scenery, and Sketches of Character. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
Just Published, complete, in cloth, Price 10s.; or in9 
si Numbers, Price ls, each, 
‘iL HORSE: its History, Races, 
Structure, Diseases, aud Treatment. 
By W. Yovarr. 
Vith « Treatise en Draught. 

A New and Enlarged Edition, Rewritten, and brought 
down to the present state of Veterinary Science. With 
an entirely New Set of Cuts, drawn by Harvey. 

Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





Now Ready. in small 8vo, with Portraits, &c. the First 
Volume, Price 10s. 6d. bound, of 
LIVES OF THE 
RINCES OF WALES, 
HEIRS TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 
From the most Authentic, Private, and Public Sources. 
By Focxestore Wittiams, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,’’ &c. 
Also, Now Read, , 

HARGRAVE: OR THE ADVENTURES OF A 
MAN OF FASHION. By Mrs. Trotiors. Authoress 
of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill,”’ &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Henry Cornvry, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Second Edition, in 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. boar’s, 
HE COLD-WATER SYSTEM; 
its real merits, and most effectual employment, 
in Debility, Indigestion, Asthma, Cough, Rheamatism, 
Gout, &c. with some new Cases. 
By T. J. Granam, M.D, &c. 

** We have been particularly pleased with his cautiouary 
remarks; they are reasonable aud instructive. It will 
disebuse the mind of » greet deal of prejudice on this 
now-itporieant subis i.” ~ Coanty Hera/d. 

“There is such an air of sincerity and truth in the 
writiugs of this antior, that he irresistibly wins our good 
opizion aud coufidence.”— Literary Journal, March. 

Published by Simpxty and Co. Paternoster Row; and 
Havguarp and Son, 137, Piceadilly, 











This Day is Published, Price 2s. 


HE SCOTCH CHURCH 
QUESTION; the Law and the Facts; with an 
Appeal to the Nonintrusionists and Sir Robert Peel. 
By Pacrrtcator. 
Harcnarp and Son, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready, 8vo. 7s. 
HURCH COURTS AND CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE. 
By Rosert Isaac Wiperrorce, M.A. 
Archdeacon of the East Riding and Canon of York. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, Fourth and Complete Edition, post 8vo. 


Price 12s, 
IEUT. EYRE’S NARRATIVE OF 
THE MILITARY OPERATIONS AT CABUL, 
which ended in the Retreat and Desiraction of the British 
Army. With a Journal of Imprisoument in Affghan- 
istan. 
*,* The Concluding Part of the Prison Diary may be 
had separately, to complete former Editious, 
Joun Murray, Albemar'e Street. 


Just Pablished, feap. 8vo. post-tree, ls 2d. 
GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH; with 8 Ilustrations, and Ornamental 
Borders taken from the Decoration the Chureh. 
By Fetx Summenty. 

By the Same Author, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 7s., 3s, Is.. 62. 
GUIDE TO SIGHTS OF LONDON. 6d. 
HAMPTON COURT, Qs. 6d. and 1s. 

FREE PICTURE GALLERIES. 1s. 6d. 

Grorce Bets Fleet Street. 
NEW WORK ON BEES. 
In small 8vo. with 70 Eugravings on Wood, Price 12s. 
E B O K. 
By the Rev. W. C. Corron, M.A. 
Student of Christchurch, Oxford ; and Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of New Zealand, 

“One of the most elegant volumes that ever graced a 
library-table—with its exquisite wood cuts, perfection of 
dress, prelude of mottos, list of bee-books, appendices, 
reprints, extracts, &c. we hardly kuow a book that has 
pleased us more—it is the perfection of a scrap-book for 
the geutleman or lady bee-keeper.”’— Quarterly Review. 
Rivixerons, St. Paul's Charchyard and Waterloo Place. 

Also, Now Ready, by the Same Author, 

TWO LETTERS to COTTAGERS on BEES.  Let- 
ter]. On BEE MANAGEMENT. Letter 2. On the 
NATURAL THEOLOGY of BEES. Price 6d. each, or 
5s. per dozen. 








, In 12mo. Price 3s. the Fourth Edition of 
ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

E *,* The object of this work (which is founded 
on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is 
to enable the Pupil to do Exercises from the first day of 
his beginning his Accidence. It is recommended by the 
Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an useful Work 
for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the 
National Society's Training College at Chelsea. 

By Tuomas Kercuever Arnoip, M.A. 
Rector of Lyudon, aud late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivinotons. St. Paul's Churchyard and Water!oo Place ; 
and Stmpxi, Marsan, and Co. 

Also, Just Published, by the Same Author, 

1, A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. Latended as a Sequel to Henry’s Latin 
Book. In 12mo. 4s. 

2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK ; being an easy Intro- 
duction to the Mechauism of the Latin Hexameter and 
Penutameter. In 1l2mo. 2s, 








8, New Burlington Street, 23th March 1843, 
R. BE i Df BY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
{By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.] 

VOYAGE TO THE NORTIL POLE; performed in 
His Majesty's Ships Dorothea and Trent, under the Com- 
mand of Captain Bucuan, R.N. By Captain Beecuey, 
R.N. Oue of the Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo. 
with Engravings. 


Il. 

RAGLAND CASTLE; a Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
By Mrs. Tomson, Author of ‘;Widows and Widowers,”” 
&e. 3 vols. 

Ill. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTIONS, INSURREC- 
TIONS, AND CONSPIRACIES OF EUROPE, By 
W. C. Taytor, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


IV. 
THE ENGLISH SETTLERS IN MUNSTER. By 
the Rev. Jonn Enmes. 3 vols. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By W. 
Rareion Baxter, LL.D. Lecturer on Materia-Medica 
and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6¢. 

VI 


DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX. A Romance. 
By Cuarces Warreneav, Author of “ Richard Savage," 
&e. 3 vols. 


Vil. 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. Comprising Memoirs and Letters of 
The Earl of Carlisle, Colonel Charles Churchill, 
Lady Sarah Bunbury, Authouy Mortis Storer, 
Gilly Williams, Earl of Fife, 
Lord Hollaud, “Doctor Waruer, 
Fox, James Hare, 
Horace Walpole, General Fitzpatrick, 
The Duke of Queensberry, | Hon. T. Rigby, 
Earl & Countess Coventry, | Lord Grantham, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, Lord Macartney, 


Earl Hertford, Bishop Warburton, 
Sir C, Hanbury Williams, | Lord Auchland, 
Viseount Syduey, Lady Emily Hervey, 


an Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
The Townsheud Family, &e. &e. &e. 
Edited by Joun Heweace Jesse, Esq. 
Author of * Memvirs of the Court uuder the Stuarts, 
aud the Houses of Nassau and Hanover.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits aud other [\lustrat’ons, 
Ricwarp Bent ry, New Burliogtou Street. 
Publisher in Ordiuary to her Majesty. 








HE ILLUSTRATED POLYTECH- 
4 NIC REVIEW, No. XII. for Saruapay, Marca 
25 (with a Portrait of Fra Bartolomeo, and Numerous 
Ilustratious. 

Coytents: Fine Arts—Thomson’s Seasons, Ilustra- 
ted by the Etching Club—The Archwology of the Fine 
Arts—The Hero of Samvs; the Ephesian Arteviis—The 
Exhibitin at the Louvre—Literature: Mrs. Trollope’s 
Hargrave; Captain Belcher’s Voyage; Children’s Em- 
ployment Commission; Silliman’s Journal, &ce. &c.— 
Science: Magneto Electric Gilding, &e.—Notices of Art, 
Science, the Drama, Music. Literature, &c.—Price 4d. 
unstamped; stamped f r Post 54. 

Office, 143, Strand. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 11. 12s. 
HE EAST INDIA GAZETTEER; 
containing particular Descriptions of the Empires, 
Kingdoms, Principalities, Cities, Towys, Districts, 
Fortresses, Harbours, Lakes, &c. of Hindostan, and the 
adjacent Countries, India beyond the Ganzes, and the 
Eastern Archipelago; together with Sketches of the 
Manners, Castums Architecture, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, Revenues, Population, Castes, Religion, History, 
&c. of their various Inhabitants. 
By Watrer Hamtron. 
«© A valuable and excelleut work,’’— Times 1st of De- 
cember !843. 
London : Wu. H. Auuzy,and Co. 7, Leadenhall St. 
NHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
WORKS. 
MACKENZIE’S MAN OF FEELING. MAN of the 
WORLD, and JULIA DE ROUBIGNE, complete 











ls. 4d. 
GODWIN’S CALEB WILLIAMS, ls.; Mrs. BRUN- 
TON'S SELF CONTROL, 1s, 4d. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD AND 
DESERTED VILLAGE, 8d. 
MISS PORTER'S HUNGARIAN BROTHERS AND 
DON SEBASTIAN, Is. each. ; 
MR. HELME’S ST. CLAIR OF THE ISLES and 
FARMER OF INGLEWOOD FOREST, Is. each. 
DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, and 
CLEVELAND'S VOYAGES AND COMMERCIAL 
ENTERPRISES, Is. each. 
LEE’s CANTERBURY TALES, complete. cloth bds. 3s. 
Also, a COLLECTION of the MOST POPULAR 
WORKS of the Day, from 62. to ls. 6d. each. 
Catalogue Gratis. A liberal allowance to the trade, 
Merchants. &c. 
N. Bruce, Novel Newspaper Office, Peterborough 
Court, Fleet Street, London. Suid by all Booksellers. 
CHEAP SUGAR BY FPREE LABOUR. 
Along with the ordinary Number for the Week, 
on Sarurpay 8th Apain 1843, 
HE SPECTATOR will devote an 
extra Stamprp Sueer, of equal size, to the now 
interestiug subiect of CHEAP SUGAR BY FRE 
LABOUR. 





EXHIBITING 

1. The completest Statistics of the Production, Consump- 
tiou, and Price of Sugar, in differeat Countries, ant 
especially as it concerus Great Britain, where Sugar 
ranks next to Cornas an article of Food, 

How the Price may be lowered to the British Con- 
sumer, With great advantage to the General Trade of 
the Country. 

3. How to Save the West Indies and Abolish Negro 

Slavery ; a blessed change. 

4. The actual State of the Slave-trade and of the Means 
of Suppression; with Notices of the Trade aud Pros- 
pects of Western Africa, 

The Kise, Progress, and Regulation of Free Emigra- 
tion from Africa tu the West Indies. 

. Reports of the two Parliamentary Committees of last 
Session on Western Africa and the West Indies, Go- 
vernment Corre-pondence, and other Ducuments. 

Orders to be forwarded, if possible, before the day of 

Publication, aud received through a'l the Newsvenders 

in Town and Country. 

Price of the Two Sheets, One Shilling. 

Published by Josepu Crayton, 9, Wellington St. Strand. 
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THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, 
FOR APRIL 1843, 
Will be Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 
TINHE PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Part XXVII. (New Series.) Price 6d. 

KNIGHTS CABINET EDITION OF SHAK- 
SPERE, Vol. IIL. bound in cloth, with gilt edges, Price 
2s.6d. To be completed in Ten Volumes. Published 
also in Weekly Numbers, each containing a separate Play, 
Price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
during the Reroy or Gevrcs ILI. Part XXVIL. super- 
royal 8vo. Price 2e. 

LONDON, Part XXV. Price 1s.6¢. Published also 
in Weekly Numbers, Price Fourpevce. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Part CXXU. Price 


1s. 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, Vol. XXV. Part I. 

Price 3s. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. Part III. Price 1s. To be completed in 
Twenty-five Parts. Published also in Weekly Numbers, 
Price 3d. 

THE GUIDE TO SERVICE.—Tuae Banker's CLERK, 
Price 2s, 

Also, Recently Published, 

THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, Vol. XXV. includ- 
ing from ‘‘ Titles of Honour,’ to ‘‘ Ungula.’”’ In cloth 
boards, Price 7s. 6d. 

LONDON, Vol. IV. Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 

KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAK- 
SPERE, Vol. VII, (Containing au Essay ou the Three 
Parts of King Henry VI. and King Richard III.; King 
Henry VIII.; aud Romeo and Juliet.) Demy 8yo. 
Price 10s. 

A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE COMPANION 
TO THE ALMANAC, from its Commencement in 1828 
to 1943 inclusive, in cloth boards, uniform with the Work, 
Price 7s. 6d. ; or sewed, 7s. a : 

*.* PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE; Winitas Saax- 
sPERE—a Brograpuy. Tree more Parts wiil complete 
the Volume, and the entire Work; and these will be 
Published in April and May. 

22, Ludgate Street, March 20, 1843. 





London: Printed by Josera Crayton, of No. 7, Wiudsor 
Court Strand; and Pabiished by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, saruRvAY, 25Td MARCH 1843, 
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